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INTRODUCTION 


. AND ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 


Dedication 


This book is dedicated to my 
good friend and long-time writing 
partner Edward J. Davies and his 
wife Morfydd. 


he Stratocruiser is a cult air- 
| plane. То many, the big four- 
engine jumboliner was the 
most opulent piston-powered airlin- 
er ever to fly the trade, and it set the 
standard for first class air travel. To 
others it was just big and ugly, and 
had a tendency to fall from the sky. 
Those who flew or rode the “Strat” 
loved them. Those who worked on 
them had a different opinion. 
The plane was big, big in every 


way: a wing span of 141 feet with a 
wing area of 1,769 square feet, and a 
fuselage length of 110 feet. Height at 
the nose was 20.5 feet and the tail 
reached 38 feet into the sky. Four 
water-injected Pratt & Whitney 4,360 
cubic inch TSB3-G 28 cylinder radial 
engines rated at 3,500 takeoff horse- 
power turned four 16 foot, 7 inch 
diameter four-blade Hamilton Stan- 
dard Hydromatic (or Curtiss Elec- 
tric) reversible props to lift the 
142,500 pound gross weight airliner 
into the air. 

The plane could cruise above 
the weather at 30,000 feet, covering 
the ground at 340 mph, and span 
nearly 4,000 miles while passengers 
slept in full-size berths or socialized 
in the downstairs lounge. The pilot, 
co-pilot, flight engineer, navigator, 


and radio operator sat in a spacious 
cockpit while stewards and stew- 
ardesses provided for the comfort of 
their passengers. The main cabin 
featured a luxury compartment for 
eight close friends, sleeperette seats, 
berths, a full-size galley, cabin atten- 
dant’s station capable of controlling 
the lighting and air conditioning, 
dressing rooms capable of accom- 
modating three people at once, and 
a 14-seat bar/lounge downstairs. 
Airlines operating the Stratocruiser 
had even established a procedure to 
let sleeping passengers doze in air- 
conditioned comfort until they 
awoke — even hours after the plane 
had reached the terminal! All these 
amenities made the Stratocruiser the 


way to travel in the late 1940s and 
early 1950s. 


N1040V Clipper Invincible at Honolulu after unloading a flight of vacation-bound tourists. The Honolulu-to-San Francisco 
leg departed the island at 9 p.m., and was flown on Sundays, Tuesdays, and Thursdays. (Boeing Historical Archives, P11085) 
EE 
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The prototype Stratocruiser lifts off from Boeing Field on its maiden flight with John В. Fornasero, pilot, co-pilot Robert Т. 
Lamson, and N.D. Showalter, chief of engineering flight test at the controls. The plane was aloft for 1 hour 24 minutes and 
cruised at 260 mph at 11,000 feet on its first flight. (Boeing Historical Archives, P-7008) 


Sure the airliner lounge made a 
brief comeback in the 1970s, but 
gone are the days of private com- 
partments, full-size berths, and 
roomy lavatories. Today’s fast- 
paced, narrow seat, no leg room 
commercial travel makes many long 
for the nostalgic, luxurious days of 
the Stratocruiser. 

The nucleus of this book was 
formed with help and gentle prod- 
ding from my friend and long-time 
writing partner Edward J. Davies. 
William T. Larkins, Earl Holmquist, 
Don Linn, Jon Proctor, Terry 
Waddington, Clint Groves, as well as 
Thomas J. Lubbesmeyer and Michael 
J. Lombardi of the Boeing Historical 
Archives provided information and 
photos that have contributed greatly 
to the success of this work. 

In addition, I received generous 
support from: the American Airlines 
— С.К. Smith Museum; Holly 
Amundson; Pat and Keith Armes; 
Betty Anderson; Brian Baum — 
Museum of Flight; Joe and Claire 
Bradshaw; Caroline and Ray Bing- 


ham; Darlene and Roger Cain; Phyl- 
lis and David Campana; Richard L. 
Ceglinski; Alan M. Dinsmore; Sue 
and Thomas Dragges; Pauline and 
Bruce Drum; Jill Dunbar; Jim Dunn; 
Donald E. Falenczykowski; Russ 
Ferris; Heidi and Craig Fuller; Scott 
E. Germain; Wayne McPherson 
Gomes; Jackie and Kevin Grantham; 
K.B. Haack; Todd Hackbarth; Joe 
Hamernick; Barbara Hanson — 
United Air Lines; Gary Hauver; Ron 
Hill; Bryan Hotam; Bill Hough; John 
Hunziker; Curtis Hulslander; Den- 
nis R. Jenkins; Norm Jukes; Don 
Kaylor; David Lane; Don Linn — 
Planes and Trains Photography; Pat 
McCollam; Thomas Wm. McGarry; 
Michael H. Marlow; Gene Mat- 
sushige; Walter Matsushige; Valerie 
and Dan Thomas Nelson; Linda and 
Dan O'Hara; Dan Pappas — NASA 
Ames Research Center Technical 
Library; Dennis Parks — Museum of 
Flight; Ed Peck; Milo Peltzer; Kathy 
Ponce — NASA Ames Research 
Center Technical Library; Marshall 
Pumphrey; Paul A. Roitsch — Pan 


Am Historical Foundation; Harrison 
Rued; Guppy enthusiasts Dan Sav- 
age and Darren Savage (visit at 
www.thegrid.net/daren/aag.htm); Jake 
Schultz — Museum of Flight; Doug 
Scroggins; Harry Sievers; James E. 
Sinnott; Ronald A. Sitton; Becky and 
Ron Strong; Arue Szura; Scott 
Thompson; Ed Trippe — Pan Am 
Historical Foundation; Jim Upton; 
Karen and Armand H. Veronico; 
Kathleen and Tony Veronico; Betty S. 
Veronico; M.D. West; John Wegg — 
Airways International; Gordon 
Werne - Hiller Aviation Museum; 
Norman L. Wherrett; John Wible — 
Aireports; Western Aerospace Muse- 
um; Northern California Chapter — 
Library — American Aviation His- 
torical Society; the staff of Specialty 
Press; and the hundreds of readers 
that I corresponded with regarding 
the Stratocruiser during my five- 
year tenure as editor of Airliners: The 
World's Airline Magazine. 


Nicholas A. Veronico 
San Carlos, California 
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Northwest's January 3, 
1951, timetable touted 
vacations in Hawaii for 
as little as $40 with 
departures three times a 
week. Airfare from New 
York/Newark to 
Honolulu was listed at 
$587.90 for a one-way 
ticket. "The Hawaiian 
Express" departed 
westbound on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and 
Fridays from Idlewild at 
8:30 a.m. EST with stops 
at Detroit, Minneapolis- 
St. Paul, Spokane, and 
arriving at Seattle at 
7:22 p.m. PST. The 
following day (Tuesdays, 


I ааа мерс Z_. Thursdays, and 
ae AMA Cay, | | Saturdays), the 
беу "o ; Press 


TOUR NO. 1 
Honolulu and the Island of — A 00 


Stratocruiser left Seattle 
Oahu as low at 11:30 a.m. and arrived 
TOUR NO.2 


Honolulu and the Islands of 10040 = zm at Honolulu at 9 a.m. 
TOUR NO. 3 | 

Honolulu snd the келісе gU -dec Boe HST. The eastbound trip 
Moin the Islandso! 09 58 ғас” ау departed on Tuesdays, 


Oahu and Maui as low as 
TOUR NO.5 


Honolulu and the stands of es ana Thursdays, and 
Пані, Maui and Hawaii as 130.00 


to 
jo oer H WE $ Т Saturdays. (Nicholas А. 


van as oui: 1920 Veronico Collection) 


Air transportation to Seattle-Tacoma 


ond: Чоло nol Indodad See Northwest Airlines or your travel agent for Hawaii Tour Folders 


Clipper Lafayette, 
N1034V, at Paris-Orly 
awaits passengers for the 
return flight to the 
United States. 
Turbosupercharger detail 
on the number three 
nacelle can be seen in 
this view as well as the 
stairs of the forward 
cargo hatch that served 
as crew access to the 
main cabin. (Boeing 
Historical Archives, 
P12293) 
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ELLING FIRST CLASS AIR TRAVEL 


uring the 1920s and '30s, 
D transoceanic travel was a 

luxurious sea voyage — 
four or five days aboard an oceanlin- 
er with every amenity a passenger 
could want. A new era in transocean- 
ic travel was ushered in on October 
21, 1936, when Pan American World. 
Airways (PAA) Martin M-130 Hawai- 
ian Clipper (NC14714 — later Hawaii 
Clipper) inaugurated the first sched- 
uled trans-Pacific passenger route. 
Almost three years later, PAA Boeing 
314 NC18605 Dixie Clipper flew 22 
passengers across the Atlantic for 
America's first scheduled trans- 
Atlantic service. Pan Am's Boeing 
and Martin flying boats ruled the 
skies enabling affluent travelers to 
cross the Atlantic by air in 12 hours 
versus a five-day voyage by ship. 

World War II saw the affluent 
traveler replaced in the skies by the 
G.I. As tragic as war is, World War 
II brought air travel to hundreds of 
thousands of Americans — from 
city folk, to young men and women 
from the farm belt, to career profes- 
sionals now serving their country. 
The war also brought a massive 
campaign of aviation infrastructure 
construction. During this time of 
need, America's civilian airlines 
supported the war effort by moving 
troops across country and, flying as 
contractors, across the vast oceans 
of the world. 

While the war's progression 
reached across the globe, the con- 
struction of hundreds of military 
airfields needed to fight and supply 
the battle sounded the death knell 
of the passenger and cargo-carrying 
flying boat. The transportation of 
men and materiél was accom- 


plished using an almost exclusively 
land-based fleet of aircraft. 

To meet the needs of the war 
effort, aircraft manufacturers 
improved upon their designs to 
deliver larger, faster transport air- 
craft capable of hauling great loads. 
Douglas Aircraft's DC-3/C-47/RAD 
Skytrain evolved into the larger 
DC-4/C-54/ R5D Skymaster; Con- 
solidated Aircraft built 500 variants 
of its B-24 Liberator bomber as the 
cargo/tanker C-87/C-109; Curtiss 
delivered the C-46/R5D Comman- 
do; while Lockheed’s twin engine 
C-60 Lodestar and four engine C-69 
Constellation saw service the world 
over. Boeing had remained Ameri- 
ca’s premier bomber builder — its 
prewar B-17 Flying Fortress took the 


brunt of German and Japanese fight- 
ers. The lessons learned by the B-17 
were incorporated into the design of 
Boeing’s B-29 Superfortress. 

Not wanting to be left out of the 
transport aircraft market, Boeing 
proposed a cargo/troop hauler to 
the Army Air Forces incorporating 
the B-29’s Boeing designed “117 air- 
foil” low-drag wing and the associ- 
ated tail group. The plane was to be 
powered by the R-4360 engine pack- 
age from the B-50 (a follow-on of the 
B-29). An additional fuselage sec- 
tion, large enough to accommodate 
standard Army trucks, was stacked 
on top of the existing lobe forming a 
“figure-eight” or “double bubble” 
configuration. An order for three test 
aircraft, designated the XC-97 (Boe- 


Pan Атз Philippine Clipper, NC14715, was the second of three Martin M-130s 
delivered to the airline. The carrier began trans-Pacific service on November 22, 
1935, with NC14716 China Clipper departing San Francisco for Manila with en 
route stops at Honolulu, Midway, Wake, and Guam. Pan Am's Clipper flying boats 
reduced trans-Pacific crossings from weeks on board a ship to mere days. 
Photographer Clyde Sunderland photographed Philippine Clipper in flight over 
Alameda, California, before the aircraft turned west and headed out the Golden Gate 
for Honolulu. (Pacific Aerial Surveys via Gordon Werne) 
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Pan Am monopolized trans-Atlantic air service when the airline introduced 
Boeing’s model 314 flying boat. About 15 percent larger than the M-130 with nearly 
twice the engine horsepower, the Boeing 314 had a fuselage length of 106 feet, a wing 
span of 152 feet, and an 82,500-pound gross take-off weight. Affluent travelers could 
cross the Atlantic on board a Boeing 314 in 12 hours rather than make the five-day 
voyage by ship. (Ed Davies Collection) 


emm 


Boeing's B-29 Superfortress was the progenitor of the model 377. The Superfortress' 
lower fuselage, Boeing designed “117 airfoil” low-drag wing and the associated tail 
group, formed the basis of the Stratocruiser and C-97 transport design. (Veronico 
Collection) 


ing model 367-1-1), was placed in 
January 1942, and the first flew on 
November 9, 1944. 

About the time B-29s from bases 
in India made their first offensive 
raid against the Japanese at Bangkok 
on June 5, 1944, Boeing began to 
study its postwar transition from 
bomber builder supported by huge 
military contracts to commercial air- 
craft manufacturer in a competitive 
environment. Contributing to this 
effort, Boeing’s Wichita Division 
developed the model 417, a high- 
wing, twin 800 horsepower Wright 
7BA-1 Cyclone-powered, 17-passen- 
ger plane for the postwar civil mar- 
ket — nearly identical in size to the 
DC-3 it was designed to replace. 
While the model 417 worked its way 
along the drafting tables in Wichita, 
Boeing announced to the public on 
November 15, 1944, that it had com- 
pleted construction of a new mili- 
tary transport in secret — the XC-97 
— and that a commercial model 
would be available at the end of the 
war. The commercial variant would 
become known as the Model 377 
“Stratocruiser.” 

The atomic bombing of Japan 
rapidly ended World War II, and 
massive cuts in defense spending 
were immediately initiated. Almost 
all military aircraft contracts were 
canceled with many of the unfin- 
ished planes scrapped on the assem- 
bly line. Like its competitors in the 
industry, Boeing knew the end was 
coming, but the atomic bomb caught 
the entire war industry by surprise. 
The company had a number of irons 
in the fire — three were military 
contracts for the B-50, XB-47, and 
XL-15 Scout — hopefully enough to 
carry them through the transition 
from wartime production to peace- 
time profitability. 

The first casualty of the postwar 
transition was the Model 417. 
Although considered obsolete by 
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1946 standards, the DC-3/C-47 flood- 
ed the postwar civilian market as 
surplus Skytrains were available for 
pennies on the dollar to anyone who 
wanted to start an airline. Thousands 
of unemployed military pilots went 
into the non-scheduled airline busi- 
ness, and their aircraft of choice was 
the inexpensive and reliable surplus 
Skytrain. Boeing had progressed to 
the point of building a mock-up of 
the model 417, but the abundance of 
cheap DC-3s killed the project. 

As the model 417 went by the 
wayside, so did Boeing’s skilled 
workforce. From September 1945 
through January 1946, more than 
60,000 workers were cut from the 
company’s payroll. Boeing needed 
an aircraft program to weather the 
transition and stem the blood flow 
while the plane maker repositioned 
itself for the coming jet age. 

In early 1945, Boeing had shown 
to the airlines its model 377 Stra- 
tocruiser 80-seat commercial trans- 
port design based upon the XC-97 
and later YC-97B (model 367-4-7). 
With the war still in full swing, there 
was no immediate need for any air- 
line to purchase new aircraft and the 
order book went unfilled. 

Banking on a postwar travel 
boom, the company took its message 
to the war-weary public. Company 
chairman C.L. Egtvedt touted the 
new, super transport as “a signifi- 
cant step in the trend of future air- 
craft which will make possible lower 
and lower fares, with more comfort 
and luxury for the passenger.” The 
65-ton Boeing 377 was lauded as 
capable of carrying 80 passengers in 
pressurized comfort — along with 
their bags, mail, and express freight, 
from New York to London, nonstop, 
in 11.5 hours. In addition, Stra- 
tocruisers would reduce coast-to- 
coast flying time to 8 hours, 33 min- 
utes; Honolulu would only be an 8- 
hour flight, rather than a tedious 14 


Boeing had envisioned a large market for its postwar Model 417, a 17-passenger feeder 
liner. Thousands of inexpensive, war surplus DC-3/C-47s flooded the market and 
eliminated the need for Boeing’s model 417. The cockpit window arrangement bears a 
strong family resemblance to the Model 377. (Boeing via Jon Proctor Collection) 


Surplus Douglas-built DC-3/C-47s came onto the civil aviation market after the war 
enabling the creation of hundreds of new airlines. Pilots were plentiful and 
Americans had been bitten by the travel bug. Here, North Central DC-3s share the 
ramp with a Northwest Stratocruiser in late 1952. (Northwest Airlines) 
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Boeing pitched the Stratocruiser to Trans World Airlines (TWA), but the carrier 
elected to purchase the smaller Lockheed Constellation. Lockheed 049 Constellation 
msn 1969, was delivered to the U.S. Army Air Force on April 19, 1945, and is seen 
in a predelivery test flight over Southern California. The Constellation was sold 
surplus to Hughes Tool Co. in 1946, and was subsequently acquired by TWA 
becoming Star of Zurich. (Lockheed) 


hours, from the West Coast; and 
Buenos Aires would soon become 21 
short flight hours from New York. 

The Stratocruiser’s new stan- 
dard of airborne luxury offered a 
lower-level lounge capable of seating 
14; upper and lower berths; dressing 
rooms and a women’s powder room 
with mirror space for six; not to men- 
tion galleys capable of serving three 
meals per flight to 70 people. 
Appealing to the airlines, Boeing 
claimed that the Stratocruiser deliv- 
ered such luxury at an impressive 1 
cent per passenger mile. 


SIGN ON THE DOTTED LINE 


The company’s B-17s and B-29s 
played a major role in winning the 
war for America, but now Boeing’s 
sales force would have to deliver a 
victory closer to home. Counted 
among Boeing’s foes were the rival 
sales staffs of Douglas — pushing its 


A preproduction Boeing YC-97-BO 45-59587, N9538C, at Oakland, California, on March 15, 1961, showing the B-29 bomber 
tail and rudder. This was replaced by a larger fin and rudder on production C-97s and all model 377 aircraft. This aircraft has 
had weather radar retrofitted in the nose section. (Earl Holmquist) 
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DC-6 — and Lockheed with its 
649/749 Constellations. Through the 
closing months of 1945, sales pitches 
were given, customer objections 
were answered, and finally, two and 
one-half months after the war 
ended, Pan American Airways 
(PAA) signed on as launch customer 
for the Stratocruiser program. 

PAA’s visionary President Juan 
T. Trippe, who had opened up the 
Pacific with Martin M-130s and 
bridged the Atlantic with Boeing 
314s, recognized that the Stratocruis- 
er’s range and luxurious appoint- 
ments would give his airline a com- 
petitive edge when it came to ticket 
sales. Trippe’s November 28, 1945 
agreement committed the carrier to 
purchase 20 Stratocruisers (designat- 
ed Boeing model 377-10-26, manu- 
facturer’s serial number [msn] 
15923-15942) at a cost of $1,304,390 
each plus spare parts, with deliver- 
ies slated to begin in November 1946 
and end in July of the following 
year. PAA also stipulated that Boe- 
ing deliver the aircraft to the compa- 
ny in the state of Oregon to avoid 
paying sales tax. To ensure PAA’s 
competitive edge, the original sales 
contract stipulated that Boeing 
could not deliver any model 377s to 
any customer other than the U.S. 
government before PAA received its 
first aircraft. In addition, PAA made 
sure that no carrier could take deliv- 
ery of more than six aircraft before 
Pan American had received all of its 
Stratocruisers. 

On February 26, 1946, Swedish 
Intercontinental Airlines (Svensk 
Interkontinental Lufttrafik Aktiebo- 
lag — SILA) signed on for four Stra- 
tocruisers (377-10-28, msn 15943- 
15946). SILA paid $1,269,642.80 per 
aircraft with deliveries slated at one 
aircraft per month beginning in 
March 1947. Karl H. Larsson, chief 
engineer of SILA said, “The speed of 
this airplane will make possible a 


" SWEDISH AIR LINES 
ө э о 4 e s 


SE-BBH 


Artist's concept detailing the color scheme to be applied to four aircraft ordered by 
Swedish Intercontinental Airlines (SILA). The carrier sold two of its four delivery 
positions to Danish Air Lines and Norwegian Air Lines in 1946, and prior to delivery, 
sold all of the positions to BOAC in a move to standardize its trans-Atlantic fleet with 
Douglas’ DC-6. (Boeing Historical Archives, 95530B) 


daily schedule of one airplane in each 
direction, flying New York-Stock- 
holm nonstop in 14 hours, and west- 
bound Stockholm-New York in 17 
hours including a one-hour stop. 
A portion of the schedules will 
terminate in Chicago, depending 
upon traffic.” 


The third carrier to opt for the 
luxurious was Northwest Airlines 
(NWA) of Minneapolis/ St. Paul, 
Minnesota. Northwest President and 
General Manage Croil Hunter com- 
mitted more than $13 million 
($1,306,046.36 each) for the purchase 
of 10 Stratocruisers (377-10-30, msn 


The Stratocruiser’s other competitor for airline sales was Douglas Aircraft’s DC-6, 
powered by four 2,100 horsepower Pratt & Whitney R-2800 Double Wasp radials. 
The DC-6 had a maximum gross take-off weight of 97,200 pounds compared to the 
Stratocruiser's 145,800 lbs. gross weight. Three DC-6s were sold for every model 
377 sale Boeing logged. Eventually Douglas’ airliner would be built as the DC-6, 
DC-6A, and DC-6B in civilian service. National’s DC-6 N90896, msn 43151, 
begins engine start-up at Oakland, California, in May 1952. Notice the war-surplus 
jeep towing the battery car near the nose wheel. (William T. Larkins) 
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15947-15956), making the carrier the 
first domestic airline to acquire the 
luxury transport. One of the biggest 
selling points for Northwest was the 
January 9, 1945 nonstop flight of an 
XC-97 from Seattle, Washington, to 
Washington, D.C., at a record average 
speed of 383 mph. The XC-97 com- 
pleted the 2,323-mile flight in only 6 
hours, 3 minutes, and 50 seconds. 
Less than a month later, on April 
1, American Overseas Airlines 
(AOA) agreed to purchase eight Stra- 


tocruisers (377-10-29, msn 15957- 
15964) for $1,324,610.80 each. 
Formed as American Export Airlines 
(AEA), the carrier flew its first sched- 
uled New York-Gander-Foynes ser- 
vice across the North Atlantic in 
Vought-Sikorsky VS-44 flying boats 
on May 26, 1942. American Airlines 
acquired 62 percent ownership in the 
company on June 1, 1945, by which 
time the company had accumulated 
1,083,154 shares of AEA stock at an 
average cost of $10.77 per share. The 


Contract for 20 Stratocruisers Signed 
jy Pan American World Airways in N. Y. 


In This lssue— 


SEATTLE 
RENTON 


The Strotocruiser as it will look as a Pan American World 
Airways luxury liner covering the skyways of the globe. 
The 67% -ton ship, embodying the latest in aircraft im- 


provements and technology, will bring remote parts of the ered in 1939 and 


More Than $25,000,000 Involved 
їп Purchase of Huge Airliners 


A contract for the purchase of 20 Boeing Stratocruisers, the sixty- 
seven and one-half ton, cighty-passenger, high performance “big brother” 
of the Boeing B-29 Superfortress and commercial version of the Boeing 
C-97 Army transport, which holds the transcontinental speed record for all 
types of aircraft, was signed in New York yesterday by Pan American 
World Airways at Waldorf-Astoria hotel. 

At the Boeing press conference yester- = 
day where the $25,000,000 sale of 20 Boeing| 33 minutes coast to coast over the trans- 


earth within the income of the averoge Americon. The con- 
tract for the Stratocruisers is Boeing's fourth with Pan 
American. Previous transactions were for Clippers deliv- 
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беп. Hansell 
Makes Visit 
At Boeing 


In Seattle on army business, Brig. 
Gen. Haywood S. "Possum" Hansell, 
commanding general of the Carib- 
bean Wing, ATC, visited Boeing 
5 |plants for a look at the C-97 trans- 

port and the mockup of the civilian 
| | prototype, the 377 Stratocruiser. 

s general of the First. Bombardment 
Wing of the Eighth Air Force, General 
Hansell headed the first task force of 
B-17s in England early in 1943. 

In the Pacific he was for a time com- 
manding general of the 21st Bomber Com- 
Í | mand and was with the first squadron of 
+ | В-29 to arrive in the Marianas. 

Speaking of Boeing airplanes, Hansell 
said, “They are а wonderful ship, and 
the most rugged plane I have ever had the 
pleasure to come home in." 


1941 and for Stratoliners in 1940. 


Time to File 
1946 Income 
Tax Exempts|: 


Employees are urged by the U. S.| *- 
Treasury Department to make certain 
that the proper amount of Federal in- 


Stratocruisers to PAWA was announced, 
William М. Allen, Boeing president, said, 
“Other airlines negotiating for purchase of 


Approximately 50 press representatives, 
wire services, aviation publications, radio 
commentators and magazine writers at- 
tended the Bocing press conference at the 
Waldorf-Astoria at 10 am. yesterday at 


continental route for which Pan American 
has applied to the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
Other examples of flying time that could 
be accomplished by the Stratocruiser are: 


WA|New York to Buenos Aires in 21 hours 
~ | and 38 minutes; Seattle to Juneau, Alaska, 


in 3 hours and 12 minutes; San Francisco 
to Tokyo in 21 hours; San Francisco to 
Honolulu in 8 hours. 


New Global Era 


wages in 1946. 

"The amount of income tax to be 
withheld from an employee's wages 
epends upon the number of exemptions 
which he claims as well as the wages he 
earns,” Joseph D. Noonan, Jr, commis- 
sioner of internal revenue, said. "For this 
reason it is necessary that the exemption 
certificate which each employee has on 
file with his employer be correct." 


come tax will be withheld from their| ^ 


Brig. Gen. Haywood S. Hansell 


Mail Christmas 
Packages Early 


In order to avoid the usual Christmas 
rush, the Boeing post office requests that 
packages be mailed not later than the first 
week in December, 


carrier subsequently changed its 
name to American Overseas Airlines 
(AOA) on November 3, 1945. AOA 
planned to replace its DC-4s and 
Constellations with Stratocruisers 
beginning in February 1947 with 
deliveries set at one per month, and 
ending with the delivery of two air- 
craft in August of that year. 

United Air Lines added its name 
to the order book on August 6, 1946, 
when company President W.A. 
“Pat” Patterson announced an $11 
million order ($1,632,315.44 each) 
for seven of the 340 mph airliners 
(377-10-34, msn 15965-15971). The 
Civil Aeronautics Board (CAB) had 
granted permission for United to 
operate flights between San Francis- 
co and Honolulu on July 2, 1946. 
When the carrier bought its 377s, it 
was primarily operating DC-3s and 
medium-range DC-4s. Thirty-five 
DC-6s were on order, but they were 
behind schedule and the carrier 
needed a luxurious airliner to com- 
pete on the highly competitive Hon- 
olulu route. 

Adding to the list of operators 
flying the North Atlantic with Stra- 
tocruisers, British Overseas Airways 
Corp. (BOAC) entered into a con- 
tract to purchase six 377-10-32s (msn 
15974-15979) on October 18, 1946, at 
a cost of $1,423,230 each. Deliveries 
were slated to begin in December 
1947 and end in March 1948. BOAC 
planned to operate its fleet of Stra- 
tocruisers as a stop-gap measure 
until its jet-powered de Havilland 
DH.106 Comets came on line. 

In addition, Boeing sales staff 


Exemptions change when an employee 
gets married, when a child is born, when a 
divorce occurs, when someone for whom 
exemption has been claimed dies or when 
an employee begins or stops supporting 
a dependent, 


Produced by Boeing Aircraft Company 
of Seattle, designer and builder of the 
B-17 Flying Fortress, the B-29 Superfor- 
tress, Stratoliners and Pan American trans- 
oceanic Clippers, the Stratocruiser is rated 
as the most versatile heavy transport air- 
plane ever flown. Last January its military “Sines 
transport prototype, the С-97, flew from| the time for an employee to make suro 


Seattle to Washington, D. C, in six өше) уте employer ін advised for, the 
and four minutes. nan said. E 


Past experience has taught that gifts 
mailed after this week do not always get 
to their destinations in time for the holi- 
day. 

Тһе post office, located at the north end 
of the DPC building, is open at present 
from 9:30 a.m, until 5:00 p.m. 


which the contract was announced, The 
contract was signed by Allen and Gledhill 
at the hotel just prior to the conference, 

In addition, executives of leading na- 
tional magazines, newspapers, radio net- 
Works and press services were guests of 
Allen at a luncheon in the St. Regis hotel, 
at which the significance of the Strato- 
cruiser and current aviation development 
was reviewed. 


solicited Trans World Airlines 
(TWA) as a customer for the model 
377. To aid its salesmen, the plane 
manufacturer analyzed TWA's 
routes from San Francisco and Los 
Angeles to New York, Paris, Rome, 
and Cairo. Boeing estimated that 
with a fleet of five aircraft flying 
internationally — each plane uti- 


© 1946 is approaching, now is 


Sale of Surplus Siocks 


Boeing launched the model 377 Stratocruiser program with its November 28, 1945, 
order for 20 aircraft. The $25 million order was good news to thousands of 
furloughed Boeing workers who would be returning to shape raw metal into aircraft 
once again. (Boeing Historical Archives) 
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lized nine hours per day with the 
main cabin 65 percent full and the 
cargo holds 70 percent full on each 
trip — TWA would earn an estimat- 
ed $11,540,000 profit per year flying 
Stratocruisers. Anticipating an order 
from TWA, Boeing assigned model 
377-10-27 to a block of 10 aircraft 
(msn 15984-15993). In the end, TWA 
bought Lockheed’s Constellation 
and the block of aircraft reserved for 
the carrier were never built. 
Airliner technology was іп а 
state of flux during the late 1940s — 
Boeing was building bigger liners, 
Lockheed was building faster airlin- 
ers, and Douglas was improving its 
tried and tested designs. Each man- 
ufacturer would be challenged in 
adopting jet power to its future 
designs. Seeing the coming transi- 
tion to jet power, Boeing’s remaining 
sales prospects stayed on the side- 
lines, and the company failed to gar- 
ner any additional orders for its 


Cover of Boeing’s executive summary 
presented to TWA in an effort to get the 
carrier to acquire the Stratocruiser. 
(Boeing Historical Archives) 


Stratocruiser. PAA, SILA, North- 
west, AOA, United, and BOAC had 
ordered a total of 55 aircraft, and 
Boeing would build a single proto- 
type (later to be acquired by PAA), 
bringing the production run to 56 
aircraft with a value of more than 
$74.8 million. The company was 
now in the airliner business. It could 


In the executive summary Boeing sales 
staff presented to TWA management, 
the aircraft manufacturer had studied 
routes from San Francisco and Los 
Angeles to Paris, Rome, and Cairo. 
Boeing estimated that if TWA operated 
Stratocruisers at 65 percent passenger 
capacity with 70 percent of the cargo 
holds full while flying nine hours per 
day, the airline would bank an 
additional $11.5 million per year. 
Boeing was so confident of the order 
that a model number was assigned for 
TWA aircraft and 10 manufacturer's 
serial numbers were blocked out for the 
planes which, in the end, were never 
sold or built. (Boeing Historical 
Archives) 


begin calling back its furloughed 
workforce and begin the job of tool- 
ing up for the Stratocruiser. 


THE ELUSIVE SWEDISH DEAL 


On October 21, 1946, SILA 
announced that it had sold two of its 
delivery positions to its partners in 
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CHART МО. 3 - STRUCTURAL BREAKDOWN 


Opposite Page: 


Fuselage station diagram for the 
Stratocruiser. Engine nacelle 
diagram shows the difference in 
shape of the inboard and outboard 
nacelles. Note that CL denotes 
“Center Line.” (Boeing) 


The upper fuselage lobe of Pan 
Am's N1033V, msn 15933 Clipper 
Seven Seas, is craned into position 
for mating. The fuselage jig shows 
the larger diameter of the upper 
lobe when compared to the lower 
section already in place. N1033V 
was delivered on June 23, 1949. 
(Boeing Historical Archives, 
P-6657) 
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GENERAL ARRANGEMENT 
MODEL 377-28-26 


Pan Am asked Boeing to study this unique arrangement, the 
model 377-28-26. The aircraft was fitted with two R-1820 
engines installed outboard of the standard R-4360 
powerplant package. In addition, two external fuel tanks 
from Boeing's B-50 bomber were added. The aircraft retained 
PAA's standard 63 passenger "day" interior with 14 seats in 
the downstairs lounge. This study never left the drawing 


board. (Boeing Historical Archives) 


the Scandinavian Airlines System 
(SAS). In theory, Danish Air Lines 
(DDL) and Norwegian Air Lines 
(DNL) would now be able to operate 
Stratocruisers from the SAS pool on 
the twice-weekly New York-Prest- 
wick-Copenhagen-Oslo-Stockholm 
service. Both aircraft were assigned 
registrations, DDL’s was to become 
OY-DFY, msn 15944, and DNL’s as 
LN-LAF, msn 15945. Aircraft assigned 
to SILA/SAS would be SE-BDP, msn 
15943, and SE-BDR, msn 15946. 


Boeing considered adding turboprop power with the design 
study of the model 377-17-39. Four Allison XT40-A-6 
engines driving counter-rotating propellers were to be fitted to 
the nacelles, and the fuselage was to be lengthened 80 inches 
forward of the wing and 40 inches aft. The maximum gross 
weight was increased to 153,000 pounds. The -39 interior was 
an ultra-high density seating arrangement capable of hosting 


133 or 137 passengers. (Boeing Historical Archives) 


On April 11, 1949, as the four 
aircraft were moving down the 
assembly line, slated for delivery in 
October and December 1949, BOAC 
announced that it had acquired 
SILA/SAS's delivery positions. A 
BOAC spokesman said, "By means 
of this agreement, both companies 
are getting a high degree of stan- 
dardization of their equipment and 
will secure improved utilization of 
their (overhaul) workshops. BOAC 
is purchasing these aircraft to offset 


in particular the loss of capacity 
caused by the grounding of British 
South American Airways (BSAA) 
Avro Tudors." 

In this move to standardize 
equipment, SILA/SAS would fly its 
Douglas DC-6s across the Atlantic, 
and BOAC would now take delivery 
of 10 Stratocruisers direct from the 
Boeing factory. The aircraft were 
delivered in BOAC livery (15943 
became G-ALSA, 15944 to G-ALSB, 
15945 to G-ALSC, and 15946 to 
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G-ALSD); the previous SILA/SAS 
registrations were never taken up. 


DESIGN WORK 


Before Pan Am launched the 
model 377, Boeing designers were 
hard at work developing the mili- 
tary’s C-97 cargo transport into the 
luxurious Stratocruiser. Boeing 
assigned two dash numbers after the 
model number of all 377s. The first 
dash number referred to the exterior 
configuration, e.g., engines, tur- 
bochargers, wing and fuselage mod- 
ifications, while the second dash 
number was key to the aircraft’s 
interior configuration, e.g., passen- 
ger seating and sleeping berths, gal- 
ley and lavatory locations, window 
shape, cargo compartments, and 
door arrangement. 

The model 377 was based upon 
the YC-97B (Boeing model 377-4-7) 
which featured four 3,000 horsepow- 
er R-4360-35A engines, thermal de- 
icing, 80 passenger seats, circular 
windows, and a folding tail to 
enable the aircraft access to most 


hangars. This exterior configuration 
was designated model 377-10, and 
all commercial Stratocruisers were 
built as such. In addition, 33 other 
exterior configurations were stud- 
ied. They ranged from the 377-1 that 
featured the R-3350 power package, 
flaps and de-icing boots from the 
B-29, to the 377-6 that was fitted 
with an Allison V-3420 liquid- 
cooled, in-line engine and two-stage 
superchargers, to the 377-11 that 
envisioned Wright XA-395 turbine 
engines on the wings. 

The second, or interior dash 
number was unique to each individ- 
ual airline. Pan Am’s 377-10-26 
denoted that the carrier’s aircraft 
were capable of holding 77 passen- 
gers in day flight configuration — 61 
in the main cabin and 14 in the 
downstairs lounge, with the galley 
in the aft main cabin. When flying in 
a night configuration, 27 could be 
accommodated in full berths. 
SILA/SAS 377-10-28 aircraft were 
fitted for 55 passengers in the main 
cabin with the lower seats being 
convertible to berths. When BOAC’s 


and AOA’s aircraft flew in day con- 
figuration, 60 could be seated on the 
main deck and an additional 14 in 
the lounge; in the evening, AOA air- 
craft featured 45 berths, while 
BOAC had 27 that could be made up 
for tired passengers. Northwest sat 
61 on its Stratocruiser main deck 
and had 24 full sleeping berths. 
United sat 55 in the main cabin dur- 
ing day operations and had 18 
berths for night flights. United also 
positioned its galley across from the 
main entrance door. 

The prototype Stratocruiser was 
designated model 377-10-19, 
NX90700, msn 15922, which featured 
seating for 67 on the main deck and 
14 in the lounge. This aircraft was 
later acquired by Pan Am (N1022V) 
and was modified to the airline’s 
interior scheme thereby changing 
model numbers to 377-10-26. 


ROLL-OUT AND FIRST FLIGHT 


Twenty months after Pan Am 
launched the Stratocruiser program, 
the prototype Stratocruiser, NX90700 


Boeing studied a high-density, all-economy configuration with the 377-212. Seventy-two passengers could sit on the main deck 
with either 22 in the ‘A’ arrangement lounge or 14 in the ‘B’ configuration. The lounge area on production Stratocruisers adopted 
arrangement A's curved divan seating configuration with arrangement B's 14 seats. (Boeing Historical Archives) 
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MODEL 377-10 SPECIFICATIONS 


141 feet, 3 inches 
110 feet, 4 inches 
38 feet, 3 inches 


Wing Span 
Length 
Height 


Powerplant 4 x 3,500 horsepower (takeoff rating 
with water injection) Pratt & Whitney 
R-4360 (TSB3-G) engines equipped 
with General Electric BH-4 turbo 


superchargers 


Weights 83,500 Ibs. operating weight 


145,800 Ibs. gross weight 


Service Ceiling 
Speed 


Maximum Range 


4,600 miles (no wind, no fuel reserves, 


33,000 feet at 110,000 Ibs. gross weight 


300-340 mph cruising at 25,000 feet 


10,500 Ib. payload) 


The model 377-10-32 was the standard aircraft configuration; the -32 models being delivered to BOAC. (Boeing Historical 


Archives) 


rolled from the manufacturer’s Boe- 
ing Field assembly plant in Seattle, 
Washington, on July 2, 1947. The air- 
craft was rolled from the factory 
without its plush interior and 
instead was fitted with more than 
2,000 pounds of test equipment. 

Six days later, Boeing Test Pilot 
John B. Fornasero, Co-pilot Robert T. 
Lamson, and N.D. Showalter, chief 
of engineering flight test, were at the 
controls of NX90700 on its maiden 
flight. The aircraft departed Boeing 
Field at 100,000 pounds gross weight 
— 35,000 pounds less than its maxi- 
mum gross weight, and was air- 
borne after 1,400 feet. The flight last- 
ed 1 hour, 24 minutes, reaching 
11,000 feet and cruising at 260 mph. 
Upon landing, Fornasero pushed the 


Curtiss Electric 16 foot, 8 inch diam- 
eter, constant speed, fully feathering, 
propellers into reverse thrust and 
brought NX90700 to a complete stop 
in only 1,200 feet. 

After the flight, Fornasero said 
matter-of-factly: “The flight was 
uneventful and highly satisfactory.” 
Fornasero’s first flight “squawk 
sheet,” listing problems encountered 
on the flight was turned-in empty — 
something unheard of in prototype 
flight testing. 

The second aircraft to fly, 
NX1039V, msn 15939 (later N1039V 
Clipper Good Hope), took to the sky 
on September 28, 1947. The aircraft 
was owned by Pan Am, and it too 
entered Boeing's pre-certification 
flight test program. 


HONORED BY POST OFFICE 


On July 30, 1947, the U.S. Post 
Office released a 25-cent airmail 
stamp featuring Boeing’s new Stra- 
tocruiser winging its way north- 
ward over the San Francisco-Oak- 
land Bay Bridge with the city’s sky- 
line in the background. Additional- 
ly, all Boeing out-going mail began 
being stamped with Stratocruiser 
cachet accompanied by the slogan, 
“The Coming Standard.” 


BOEING’S STRATO-COLLEGE 


All aircraft manufacturers give a 
brief orientation to airline personnel 
when a new model is delivered. The 
model 377 was different. As the 
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most complex airliner Boeing had 
built to date, the Stratocruiser called 
for an advanced orientation. To edu- 
cate airlines on their newest acquisi- 
tion, the Boeing Stratocruiser Train- 
ing School was opened in a hangar 
at Boeing Field. The hangar bay was 
partitioned into 12 classrooms hold- 
ing all of the systems that made up 
the Stratocruiser. 

Thirty-four general and four spe- 
cialized courses were taught along 
with a General Familiarization course 
for airline supervisors. Subjects 
ranged from accommodations to tur- 
bosupercharger operation to rudder 
boost control system operations to 
lubrication. One class session 
reviewed the use of water injection 
into the R-4360 engines; the first such 
use on an American commercial air- 
liner (Sabena and KLM had water 
injection on their DC-6s). Another 
class covered the Stratocruiser’s use 
of GE’s BH-4 exhaust-driven turbo- 
supercharger - the first airliner instal- 
lation of a turbo supercharger. 


Airline employees passing 
through the Boeing school would 
take the knowledge learned back to 
their companies and form training 
classes of their own. Boeing’s school 
was one of the first aircraft-type 
schools initiated before the delivery 
of an airliner. Classes at the Boeing 
school lasted three weeks, and each 
graduate was presented with a cer- 
tificate of completion. 

Pan Am Captains Scott Flower, 
R.D. Fordyce, and S.D. Terrell were 
the first pilots enrolled in Boeing’s 
school, and between them, the trio 
had more than 30,000 flight hours at 
the time. Others enrolled in this first 
Stratocruiser class were J. Bogad, 
chief ground instructor of Pan Am’s 
Atlantic division’s maintenance 
training section, J.J. Ford and W.E. 
McComas (Atlantic and Pacific- 
Alaska division operations engi- 
neers), and 14 other employees. Pan 
Am subsequently set up its own 
Stratocruiser school at its San Fran- 
cisco base where captains as well as 


PROFILE VIEW - R.H. SIDE - 36^ SEAT SPACING (TYPICAL) 


PLAN VIEW » LOWER DECK 


first and second officers underwent 
155 hours of classroom and hands- 
on training, flight engineers studied 
for 351 hours, and radio operators 
45 hours. Crews were then given 113 
hours of instruction in the Dehmel 
trainer - a simulator that imitated 
flight and was built in the same con- 
figuration as the model 377. 

During World War II, Boeing 
had trained more than 40,000 men in 
the maintenance and operation of its 
B-17 and B-29 at the company's Fly- 
ing Fortress and Superfortress 
schools. The benefits of rigorous 
training and hands-on schooling 
realized during World War II were 
carried over to the Stratocruiser. 


STRIKE RUINS DELIVERY SCHEDULE 


While the company shifted from 
military to commercial aircraft pro- 
duction, the Stratocruiser's delivery 
schedule began to slip. Rehiring and 
retraining its workforce added to the 
delays. Aircraft planned for delivery 
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BOEING STRATOCRUISER 
MODEL 577-10-40 
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Boeing reviewed the model 377-10-40, a high density, domestic configuration with seating for 104 or 105 passengers on the main 
deck in three-two seating. The lounge has been omitted and replaced by additional cargo carrying capacity. Only two lavatories for 
105 people? Sounds like today’s “modern” air transports. Model 377-10-40 also has no galley. (Boeing Historical Archives) 
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in 1947 were slipped to 1948. Then 
the company faced labor problems 
which moved Stratocruiser deliver- 
ies to the first months of 1949. 
During the war, Boeing and the 
union negotiated a labor contract 


with a seniority clause that worked 
extremely well during all-out mili- 
tary production. When the military 
canceled war materiél contracts after 
the bombing of Japan, unskilled 
workers that were senior to many 


Line number 25 was Northwest's N74604, msn 15950, and would be christened 
Stratocruiser New York. Compare the square main deck windows of Northwest's 
aircraft with Pan Am’s round window 377-10-26 in the background. (Boeing 
Historical Archives, P-8069) 


A Boeing worker compares a blueprint 
measurement (draped over saw horse at 
left) against the Stratocruiser’s cockpit 
window structure. Line number 11 is 
377-10-26, msn 15932, that would 
become Pan Ат” N1032V Clipper 
United States and delivered to the 
carrier on May 22, 1949. Six years later 
the aircraft was ditched into the Pacific 
Ocean near Portland, Oregon, on 
March 26, 1955. (Boeing Historical 
Archives, P-6534) 


skilled tradesmen bumped junior 
workers out of jobs. As the skilled 
workers were shoved out of the fac- 
tory, Boeing's production rates 
rapidly fell behind schedule. With- 
out a war, the seniority clause's neg- 
ative impact upon the airplane man- 
ufacturer quickly became evident. 

Boeing management moved to 
eliminate the seniority clause in the 
union contract by negotiating with 
the Aeronautical Industrial Lodge 
(Local 751) beginning in February 
1947. By July, Boeing President 
William M. Allen was reassuring 
employees that the company had 
made a fair offer to the union, and 
that management would continue to 
bargain in good faith. 

After 15 months of negotiations, 
Local 751 took its workers out on 
strike on April 22, 1948. The Wash- 
ington State Employment Security 
Department quickly stepped in to 
remind strikers that they were ineli- 
gible to collect unemployment com- 
pensation due to Section 77 of the 
state's code that applied to labor dis- 
putes. Workers were losing $163,000 
a day in wages, or $1.63 million in 
the first 10 days. 

Within a week of the walk-out, 
Boeing filed suit against the union for 
$2.25 million for damages resulting 
from the strike. The company also 
said that the union had "terminated 
its contract and violated the National 
Labor Relations Act" by striking. The 
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National Labor Relations Board went 
to court to force Boeing to negotiate 
with the Aeronautical Mechanics 
Union, but District Court Judge John 
C. Bowen denied the board’s motion. 
Bowen sided with Boeing’s claim that 
the union had terminated its contract 
by failing to give the company the 
mandatory 60-day written strike 
notice required under the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. 

The strike was to last for 140 
days, and ended on September 13, 
1948. Although employees returned 
to their jobs, they did not have a 
contract and the company had suc- 
cessfully replaced the seniority sys- 
tem with a performance review 


process. The strike over, Boeing 
could continue testing and could 
begin to deliver the Stratocruiser to 
its airline customers and an anxious- 
ly awaiting traveling public. 


TESTING AND TYPE CERTIFICATION 


While the company was dealing 
with its labor problems, the first two 
Stratocruisers were busy flying the 
aircraft's test program. NX90700’s 
role in testing focused on verifying 
the aerodynamic parameters of the 
design — dive tests, maximum gross 
weight climbs with one engine out, 
while NX1039V worked toward 
Civil Aeronautics Administration 


(CAA) certification. The third test 
aircraft, NX1023V, msn 15923 (first 
flown April 17, 1948, with Clayton 
Scott and Cranston Paschall at the 
controls), was fitted with a complete 
Pan Am interior and was used in 
CAA radio, thermal de-icing, and 
airline route tests. 

By November 1947, NX90700 
had flown 87 hours and NX1039V 13 
hours evaluating the stalling charac- 
teristics; flight control, engine, and 
propeller performance; as well as 
heating, cooling, and cabin pressur- 
ization operation. “This is the most 
intensive and thorough series of 
tests ever planned for a commercial 
airliner,” Wellwood E. Beall, engi- 


Fuselages take shape at Boeing Field. All of the aircraft in this photo were delivered to Pan Am. The Stratocruiser in the right 
foreground shows that the height of the plane's tail extends into the rafters of the Boeing Field plant. On the wing — to the left 
of the workers preparing the area for the number four engine nacelle, is the pre-applied NX registration markings. The complete 
fuselage with vertical fin attached in the left center is Pan Am’s N1033V. (Boeing Historical Archives, P-6801) 
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neering sales vice president, said. 
“And it has demonstrated that the 
flight characteristics of the new 
transport are excellent.” 

One ton of flight test instrumen- 
tation was installed into the first 
two prototype Stratocruisers. Near- 
ly 100,000 feet of wiring was 
required to accommodate this 


equipment. Although the instru- 
mentation automatically recorded 
thousands of parameters per 
minute, each flight was monitored 
by eight to 12 engineers depending 
upon the test. Parameters measured 
by the instruments included: engine 
and airframe temperatures; stress; 
pressures — those of fluids such as 
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Eight Pan Am Stratocruiser fuselages 
await wing sections at Boeing Field. 
This view of the factory shows the third 
bay where wing sections move down 
their own assembly line. (Boeing 
Historical Archives, P-7992) 


hydraulic, oil, fuel - control pres- 
sures exerted by the flight crew, and 
air pressures in and over the plane; 
revolutions per minute; positions of 
landing gear, flaps, control surfaces; 
vibrations; and altitude. Another air 
flow test involved NX90700. The 
plane’s fuselage was “tufted” where 
yarn strings are attached to the fuse- 
lage and control surfaces and the 
behavior of these tufts during flight 
was recorded on film. 

On February 9, 1948, after more 
than 170 hours of flight testing by 
Boeing engineers, NX1039V began 
CAA certification flight testing. Suc- 
cessful completion of CAA testing 
would result in the granting of a 
production- and a type-certificate. 
CAA flight testing was done in three 
phases: aerodynamic evaluation of 
the aircraft’s control characteristics; 
ground operations; and the 200-hour 
CAA Functional and Reliability tests 
where an aircraft flies an airline’s 
long- and short-haul routes under 
normal operating conditions. Often 
called service tests, the functional 
and reliability phase called for one 
Stratocruiser to fly routes such as 
Los Angeles to New York and 
Tampa to Seattle 54 times to simu- 
late actual airline operations. At the 
end of April, when Boeing’s Seattle 


Boeing B-50s were built under the same 
roof as the Stratocruiser; five can be 
seen in the upper right area of the plant. 
In the foreground, six cockpit sections 
built up on jigs, are assembled next to 
tail sections, right. Ten fuselages in 
various stages of contpletion fill the left 
bay of the factory. (Boeing Historical 
Archives, P-7990) 
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area plants were hit with the labor 
strike, service testing was moved to 
the company’s Wichita factory. 

In addition to flying actual air- 
line routes, the maintenance side of 
the airplane was also service tested. 
On May 10, 1948, mechanics at 
Wichita demonstrated that four men 
could change an engine in only 37 
minutes. Using a QEC (Quick Engine 
Change) kit consisting of a complete 
firewall forward section — engine 
mount, accessories (intercooler, oil 
coolers, turbo supercharger, induc- 
tion system), engine, propeller, and 
cowlings — the engine was removed 
and replaced by a new unit. Boeing 
had analyzed the engine change pro- 
cedure and came up with a number 
of innovations for airline use. One 
such change involved cowling pan- 
els with automatic safety latches, 
which no longer required a mechanic 
to safety wire the cowlings by hand. 
Another change was an “auto-rig 
disconnect” system that enabled a 
mechanic to connect and disconnect 
throttle and mixture cables without 
having to retention each line — 
reducing the time required from 40 
minutes to 2 minutes. 

On September 8, 1948, Boeing 
received Type Certificate No. 812 for 
its model 377 Stratocruiser. Each air- 
line’s individual Stratocruiser sub- 
type was later granted a supplemen- 
tal type certificate by the CAA. Cer- 
tificates for aircraft ordered by 
American Overseas, United, and 
SILA/SAS aircraft were a simple 
matter as the prototype was tested 
with Curtiss Electric propellers — 
ordered by these airlines. Pan Am, 
Northwest, and BOAC Stratocruiser 
certification was a little more 
involved since those aircraft were to 
be delivered with Hamilton Stan- 
dard propellers. 

In the two months following 
certification, the Stratocruiser under- 
went further tests. To test the design 


limits of the airplane, dive tests were 
completed. Test pilot James A. Fras- 
er was at the controls when the 70- 
ton airliner pushed over from 18,000 
feet and began the dive recovery at 
13,700 feet. During the pull-out, the 
Stratocruiser reached a speed of 498 
mph — far beyond its maximum 
cruising speed of 340 mph. In 
November, the aircraft was certified 
to fly at 135,000 pound gross weight 


from 5,380 foot-long sea level run- 
ways. In subsequent days, the airlin- 
er was certified to operate at a maxi- 
mum gross weight of 142,500 
pounds from 6,250 foot-long run- 
ways. The second certification was 
7,500 pounds over the figure Boeing 
had guaranteed to its airline cus- 
tomers, and the company expected 
eventual certification up to 147,000 
pounds. 


Stewardesses from the six airlines that had ordered the Stratocruiser line the main 
cabin floor of a 377 center fuselage section. From left to right, the stewardesses wear 
the uniforms of United Air Lines, Northwest Airlines, American Overseas 
Airlines, Pan American Airways, BOAC, and Scandinavian Airlines System. 


(Boeing Historical Archives, P-8682) 
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Up to the time the CAA granted 
certification, the three Stratocruisers 
involved made more than 400 flights 
covering 700 hours; of this, 138 
flights for 300 hours were flown 
during the CAA tests. Certification 
cleared the way for Boeing to begin 
airline deliveries. 


Clipper Morning Star nears 
completion at Boeing Field. After 
installation of the vertical fin, it has 
been folded to allow the aircraft to move 
inside the factory. Workers lend scale to 
the size of the Pratt & Whitney R-4360 
engines. (Boeing Historical 
Archives, H8145) 


Rollout of the prototype 
Stratocruiser on July 2, 1947, at 
Boeing Field, Seattle, Washington. 
Note the folding fin enabling the 
aircraft to fit into prewar style 
hangars. The Boeing Stratocruiser 
titles are in Stratotype, a new logo 
style adopted by the company. The 
company's prewar script lettering 
was dropped in favor of this italic, 
sans serif type. This aircraft was 
not fitted with an airline interior; 
instead it held 2,000 pounds of test 
equipment. (Boeing Historical 
Archives, P-7019) 


The prototype Stratocruiser 
NX90700 msn 15922, looks smart 
in the afternoon sun at Boeing 
Field, south of Seattle, 
Washington, shortly after its 
rollout from the factory. The 
starboard cargo/crew entry door is 
open, and the aircraft has been 
fitted with Curtiss Electric, 16 foot 
8 inch diameter, constant-speed, 
fully-feathering, reversible 
propellers. (Don Linn/Planes 
and Trains Photography) 
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POWERPLANTS AND SYSTEMS 


aving achieved type certifi- 
cation and simultaneously 
brought its labor relations 


under control, Boeing moved head- 
long into production of the Stra- 
tocruiser. The fourth aircraft off the 
assembly line was msn 15924 which 
would become Pan Am’s N1024V. 
When it was rolled from the factory, 
the plane was a sight to behold. 
Although it was not destined to be 
the first aircraft delivered to Pan Am 
— a position reserved for N1025V 
Clipper America, the aircraft attracted 
a lot of attention sitting on the Boe- 
ing Field Ramp. 

Walking around the aircraft, 
looking at the nose, one of the most 
distinctive features is the cockpit’s 
19 windows. There is no “step” to 
the windshield, no protruding nose 
cone often home to the nose landing 
gear or radome. The center window 
and both vertical rows of three win- 
dows on each side of the center are 
electrically heated for frost elimina- 
tion. The three center windows hori- 
zontally, in front of the pilot and co- 
pilot, are bird-proof while the 
remaining windows are plastic, sin- 
gle-pane panels. 

Under the cockpit sits the steer- 
able nose gear — twin wheels on a 
single bogie very similar to that of 
the B-29 and B-50. The nose gear is 
capable of turning 68 degrees to the 


Engine installation mock-up in the 
Boeing factory. A 3,500-pound 

Pratt & Whitney R-4360 is mated 

to the wooden nacelle and wing. Notice 
that the wing only continues three or 
four feet to the rear of the mechanic and 
that the intake is solid. 

(Boeing Historical Archives, H-5313) 


right or left of the fuselage centerline 
enabling the Stratocruiser to be 
turned in a 170-foot circle. Each of 
the gear legs has a ground safety 
lock pin installed with a long, red, 
“Remove Before Flight” streamer 
attached. The nose gear is a little 
longer than the mains giving the 
Stratocruiser a 2-degree nose-up 
fuselage static position. 

The fuselage stretches 110 feet 
four inches, and is 38 feet, 3 inches 
tall (26 feet, 7 inches with the tail 
folded). The twin lobe fuselage has 
two decks and is 11 feet wide and 15 
feet, 2.5 inches at its tallest interior 
point; having more than 6,600 cubic 
feet of interior volume. Moving to 
the starboard side of the airliner, the 
front cargo compartment door opens 
to a 520-cubic foot bay with the 
door’s lower sill at truck bed height 


for easy loading and unloading. The 
cargo doors open outward and 
swing towards the ground. Each 
door has a pneumatic piston to slow 
the door’s opening movements to 
prevent damage. 

The forward compartment is 
capable of holding 12,000 pounds of 
cargo. A shelf extends the length of 
the compartment for small packages 
and luggage, and seven movable 
nets can be secured to tie-down 
rings within the hold to secure the 
load. On the forward bulkhead is 
the auxiliary crew entrance, a ladder 
leading to a hatch in the upper deck. 
On the exterior of the starboard 
fuselage, aft of the forward cargo 
door is a round, lavatory service 
access hatch. To the rear of the wing 
spar is the 14-seat lounge area. 
Round windows were specified on 
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R-4360 engine cutaway showing the innards of the complex engine. The cylinder rows are arranged in a spiral manner to aid 
in cooling the rear of the engine. (United Technologies Archive, D-11906) 


the lounge area of all aircraft, except 
for those delivered to AOA. Aft of 
the lounge is the rear cargo bay 
door. This compartment is about 
half the size of the forward bay, only 
280 cubic feet in volume, but capable 
of holding up to 5,100 pounds. A 
wardrobe compartment is located on 
the forward bulkhead for storing 
passengers’ hanging luggage bags. 
In addition, three movable cargo 
nets are supplied to restrain the load 
in flight. The crew could also enter 
the aircraft through this compart- 
ment and enter the lounge through a 
hatch in the forward bulkhead. 
From the lounge, crewmembers 
could ascend the spiral staircase to 
the main deck. Both cargo compart- 
ments can be temperature controlled 
depending upon the hold’s contents. 

The upper deck is characterized 
by its round passenger compartment 


windows. The Stratocruiser was 
most likely the only commercial air- 
craft of which an airline could speci- 
fy window style as an option. Unit- 
ed and Northwest opted for rectan- 
gular main deck windows while the 
remaining airline customers chose 
the round installation. The main 
passenger entrance door was located 
on the port side, upper deck behind 
the wing. This was usually accessed 
by a two-flight airstair that had a 
small landing between the eighth 
and ninth step. 

The Stratocruiser used a full 
Cantilever, four and one-half degree 
positive dihedral, two-spar stressed 
metal wing that spanned 141 feet, 3 
inches and made extensive use of 
the new Aluminum 75-ST alloy. The 
airfoil was the Boeing-designed 
4117” that was similar to the B-29 
and B-50, and had an area of 1,769 


square feet including the Fowler- 
type flaps. This wing gave tremen- 
dous lifting and cruise capabilities 
while being light in weight. Com- 
pared to the B-29’s wing, the Stra- 
tocruiser’s 117 airfoil is 16 percent 
stronger, 650 pounds lighter, and 26 
percent more efficient. Extending 
from under the wing is the main 
landing gear, each leg with dual 4 
foot, 8 inch diameter tires. The gear 
is operated electrically and uses 
hydraulic brakes. The main gear has 
a wheel track of 28 feet, 6 inches and 
a wheel base of 36 feet, 1 inches. All 
three landing gear weighed in at 
7,022 pounds. 


POWER PACKAGE: ENGINES, PROPS, 
AND TURBOSUPERCHARGERS 


Protruding from the wings are 
four Pratt & Whitney R-4360 (TSB3-G) 
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28-cylinder Wasp Major radial 
engines (R-4360 refers to the engine’s 
4,363 cubic inch displacement round- 
ed to the nearest tens), rated at 3,500 
brake horsepower for takeoff with 
water injection (ADI — anti-deto- 
nant injection) at 2,700 rpm. The 
engine drives a single-stage, single- 
speed supercharger and is fitted with 
a pressure injection carburetor, water 
injection, and an exhaust-driven 
General Electric BH-4 turbosuper- 
charger. The engine was capable of 
3,250 brake horsepower takeoff dry 
at 2,700 horsepower; 2,800 maximum 
continuous brake horsepower at 
2,550 rpm; and 1,900 horsepower at 
2,300 rpm for cruising.' 

Water injection for takeoff was 
supplied from two 30-gallon tanks, 
one in each wing providing eight 
minutes of continuous pressure. 
When the pilots selected the ADI 
switches to automatic, a manifold 
pressure switch turned on the water 
injection when the throttles were 
moved higher than 45 inches of mer- 
cury. Water was turned off when the 
throttles were reduced to 41 inches. 

The R-4360 engine was devel- 
oped from the Vought F4U Corsair's 
R-2800 engine and was intended for 
the Goodyear-built F2G Corsair. 
This "Super Corsair" featured the 
R-4360 and cut-down turtle deck 
with bubble canopy for increased 
visibility. The F2G was envisioned as 
a fleet/point-defense fighter, able to 
rapidly climb апа intercept 
Kamikazes during the invasion of 
Japan. The war ended before the 
F2G could be put into mass produc- 
tion and only ten were built. 

Although the R-4360 was 96.75 
inches long, the engine maintained 


! Brake Horsepower is net horsepower. It is determined from 
the engine's power developed within the cylinders and sub- 
tracting the estimated friction generated in operating the 
engine, less power required to turn pumps, magnetos, and 
the supercharger, which leaves the remaining horsepower to 
turn the propeller. (Adapted from Airplane Power With Special 
Reference to Engines and Altitude, General Motors, Detroit, 
Mich. June 1943.) 


the R-2800's 54-inch diameter as well 
as its 5.75-inch bore and 6-inch 
stroke. On a prototype scale, larger 
engines were indeed built, but the 
R-4360 was the largest piston engine 
to see production. Boeing's engine 
installation was a marvel of simplici- 
ty: Nine fluid carrying lines serviced 
the engine and each was fitted with a 
quick disconnect fitting; and the 
engine's electrical connections that 
passed through the firewall had can- 
non plugs for easy removal /installa- 
tion. All of the engine positions on 
the wing were interchangeable, only 
the shape of the outer nacelles was 
different. The cylinders were helical- 
ly arranged in four rows of seven; 


this spiral arrangement allowed for 
ram air to be ducted to the rear cylin- 
ders. The cylinder rows were lettered 
A through D with one dual magneto 
for each of the seven rows. This mag- 
neto installation allowed mechanics 
to isolate ignition problems in a min- 
imum of time. Pratt & Whitney had 
devised a simple formula for deter- 
mining cylinder firing order: "Add a 
letter, then add four; but if the addi- 
tion of four makes a total greater 
than seven, subtract seven. Starting 
with A1 cylinder then, the firing 
order is as follows: A1, B5, C2, D6, 
АЗ, B7, C4, D1, A5, etc." 

Each of the four R-4360s turned 
an exhaust-driven General Electric 
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Figure 1-9. Induction System 


INTERCOOLER 
BY-PASS VALVE 


Air is brought into the induction system through the intake inlet or the sheltered 
air inlet on the side of the cowling and is then channeled to the turbosupercharger, 
then through to cool the intercooler, or mixed with supercharged air and fed to the 
carburetor. Using the sheltered air inlet is a way to reduce the amount of moisture 


in the air fed to the carburetor. (Boeing) 
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BH-4 turbosupercharger used only 
for cruising power at altitude and 
cabin pressurization. During takeoff 
and landing, the turbosuperchargers 
were bypassed. Msn aircraft 15935 to 
15942 featured an automatic turbo 
control override system controlled 
by exhaust back-pressure that 
opened the waste-gate to prevent 
manifold pressure from exceeding 
49 inches of mercury. The BH-4 tur- 
bosupercharger was turned by 
exhaust gasses from the engine 
cylinders. The turbo in turn drove 
the auxiliary stage supercharger 
which compressed thin or low pres- 
sure altitude ram air and fed it into 
the intercooler. Air in the intercooler 
was cooled, thereby increasing in 
mass and was fed through the 
engine stage supercharger into the 
carburetor so that the engine at alti- 


R-4360 engine installation showing oil 
cooler, cowl flaps, accessory section, 
with Hamilton Standard propeller 
installation on a Pan Am Stratocruiser. 
Boeing designers routed all of the fluid, 
electrical, and engine control cables 
through the top and sides of the engine 
enabling one mechanic to remove or 
install all of the lines from on top of the 
wing. (Boeing Historical 

Archives, 106629) 
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tude was burning sea-level air. 
Using the turbosupercharger and 
auxiliary stage supercharger feeding 
pressurized fuel to the engine elimi- 
nated the need for carburetor intake 
heating. Cold air passing through 
the auxiliary stage supercharger was 
heated through compression, pre- 
venting any accumulation of ice. 
Depending upon airline selec- 
tion, Stratocruisers were either 
delivered with Curtiss Electric 
С6445-В502 propeller hubs and 16 
foot, 8 inch diameter 1052-20C4-30 


During World War II, General Motors 
produced a series of booklets to 
introduce complex subjects such as 
turbosupercharging to the masses of 
new pilots and mechanics. This 
excellent example describes how a 
turbocharger with an exhaust-driven 
intercooler works. (General Motors) 


blades, or Hamilton Standard 
Hydromatic 24260 hubs and 16 foot, 
6 inch diameter 2]17B3-8W blades 
— both types were fully feathering 
and reversible. The Hamilton Stan- 
dard Hydromatic configuration fea- 
tured a .375 to 1 propeller reduction 
gearing. The Hamilton Standard 
blades were built of hollow steel 
construction with a black rubber 
filler to save weight at the blade's 
core. The Curtiss Electric blades 
would provide "trouble free" opera- 
tion throughout the Stratocruiser's 
life, while the Hydromatic blades 
caused a number of fatal accidents 
(See Chapter Six). 

Engine changes were accom- 
plished in six steps. First the cowling 
was removed. Second, all cables and 
engine ducting were removed. 
Third, all electrical cannon plugs, 
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located in the engine accessory sec- 
tion, were disconnected. In the 
fourth step, all fluid lines — fuel, 
hydraulic, and oil — were discon- 
nected. Boeing routed all of the 
cables, electrical lines, and fluid 
lines over the top and through the 
sides of the firewall enabling a sin- 
gle mechanic to complete the first 
four steps while on top of the wing. 
In the fifth step, the engine sling was 
then attached in preparation for 
removal of the engine from the fire- 
wall. The engine weighed 3,500 
pounds by itself, and the accessory 
section and remaining cowling 
brought the weight to nearly 7,000 
pounds. The sixth step required the 
removal of four engine mount bolts. 
A special wrench was used to 
remove the bolts secured with 5,100 
to 7,900 inch-pounds of torque. Once 
the bolts were removed, the entire 
engine and accessory section could 
be swung away and a new quick 
engine change kit installed. 


SYSTEMS: FUEL, OIL, HYDRAULIC, 
ELECTRICAL, AIR CONDITIONING, 
AND ANTI-ICE 


The Stratocruiser was the first 
commercial airliner to feature an 
underwing, manifold-type fueling 
system — standard on all of today’s 
airliners. Using a single, underwing 
pressure connection, a Stratocruiser 
could be filled with 7,620 gallons? in 
less than 15 minutes. Northwest and 
AOA were the first to contract for 
the system. No longer would fuelers 
have to climb ladders, drag hoses, 
and manually fill individual tanks. 
In tests, two pumping trucks filled a 
Stratocruiser in 11 minutes, and it 
took three and one-half minutes to 
connect and disconnect the system. 
Four wing tanks and a wing center 
section tank, composed of 35 indi- 


? All gallon measurements in U.S. gallons. 


STRATOCRUISER PROPELLER CONFIGURATION 


Model 


377-10-26 
377-10-28 
377-10-29 
377-10-30 
377-10-32 
377-10-34 


Round-tipped Curtiss Electric propellers were fitted to the prototype Stratocruiser 
as well as the aircraft purchased by AOA and United. (Boeing Historical 
Archives, P-8570) 
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Airline 


PAA 
SAS 
AOA 
NWA 
BOAC 
UAL 
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Propeller Installation 


Hamilton Standard 
Curtiss Electric 
Curtiss Electric 
Hamilton Standard 
Hamilton Standard 
Curtiss Electric 


Composite photo from Boeing's marketing department of NX1039V in flight with 
jet pods under the wings, outboard the number one and four engines. On April 25, 
1950, Boeing pitched this modification to its airline customers as an alternative 
way to increase the plane's maximum takeoff weight up to 165,000 pounds, and to 
increase cruising speed to 360 mph. Although none of the commercial operators 
bought the option, the U.S. Air Force did install J47 engines in a number of Air 
National Guard KC-97Gs beginning in 1964 to maintain speed with refueling jet 
fighters. Aircraft with the jet pod modification were redesignated KC-97Ls, and 
served until 1977. (Boeing Historical Archives, 112999) 


vidual nylon fuel bladders, gave the 
Stratocruiser a 7,790 gallon capacity 
(46,740 pounds). The outer wing 
tanks, numbers one and four (12 
connected cells per side) could hold 
1,770 gallons each while the inner 
tanks, numbers two and three, (four 
connected cells) were capable of 
holding 1,520 gallons each. The cen- 
ter section tank had a capacity (three 


connected cells) of 1,2210 gallons. 
Boeing made provisions for 
standard overwing fueling opera- 
tions. Through filler necks on top of 
the wing, 200 gallons per minute 
could be pumped into the aircraft. 
The fuel control valves were electri- 
cally controlled — à weight saving 
measure over earlier cable linkage 
systems. In an emergency, the elec- 


STRATOCRUISER WINDOW CONFIGURATION 


Model Airline 
377-10-26 
377-10-28 
377-10-29 
377-10-30 
377-10-32 
377-10-34 


PAA 
SAS 
AOA 
NWA 
BOAC 
UAL 


Window Installation 


Circular 
Circular 


Circular (Above), Rectangular (lounge) 


Rectangular 
Circular 
Rectangular (Above), Circular (lounge) 


tric pumps could vent 1,200 gallons 
per minute of fuel overboard. Stra- 
tocruisers were wired with alu- 
minum wiring rather than copper, 
saving a total of 265 pounds. 

Engine lubricating oil was pro- 
vided to each powerplant from its 
own 35-gallon tank that was refill- 
able in flight from a 56-gallon tank 
located in the forward, lower nose 
compartment. Oil could be fed from 
the nose tank to the engine tanks by 
an electrically-driven pump at six 
gallons per minute. Oil coolers, 
located in the engine ram air intakes, 
maintained engine oil between 170 
and 185 degrees Fahrenheit. Oil cool- 
er flaps were used to control the tem- 
perature, venting heated air over- 
board. When controlled manually, 
the flaps took 15 seconds to travel 
from fully closed to completely open. 
The oil system was monitored in the 
cockpit by the flight engineer. His 
panel held dual oil pressure indica- 
tors, dual oil temperature indicators, 
dual engine oil tank quantity indica- 
tors, and system pressure warning 
lights. The indicator reading the nose 
tank's oil level was located on the 
overhead electrical panel. 

Hydraulic pressure was used to 
power the Stratocruiser's brakes, 
nose wheel steering, windshield 
wipers, and rudder boost controls. 
The number two and three engines 
powered engine-driven pumps that 
supplied hydraulic pressure at 1,650 
psi. Only one pump was required to 
maintain full pressure, the second 
provided for redundancy. A 3.5-gal- 
lon reservoir with an additional half 
gallon reserve was located on the 
flight deck. 

Power for the Stratocruiser's 28- 
volt electrical system came from six 
engine-driven generators, one on 
engines number one and four, and 
two each on engines two and three. 
Three batteries were located in the 
nose compartment, two under the 
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cockpit floor, and a third on the floor 
of the lower nose compartment. 
External ground power could be 
provided to the aircraft through a 
receptacle on the port side of the air- 
plane, forward of the wing. The 
power used by the Stratocruiser’s 
six generators on a flight from Cali- 
fornia to Hawaii could provide full 
illumination for 65 homes. 

To prevent the build-up of ice on 
the flying surface in flight, an anti- 
icing system heated the wing, hori- 
zontal and vertical, leading edges. 
The wing anti-icing system took ram 
air in through scoops outboard of the 
number one and three engines and 
directed it into heaters located in the 
rear of the nacelles. Hot air was vent- 
ed to the leading edges, and the 
transfer of heat melted any ice build- 
ups. As the air reached the wing tips, 
it was vented overboard through 
vents on the underside of the wings. 
The horizontal and vertical leading 
edges were supplied by their own 
system. Ram air was brought in 
through the vertical fin and down to 
the heaters which in turn ducted air 
up to the tail and out to the horizon- 
tals. Similar to the wings, air was 
vented overboard at the tips. 

Two of the Stratocruiser’s many 
selling features were its air condition 
and pressurization systems. The air- 
craft could fly above the weather, its 
passengers traveling in pressurized 
comfort, and its air-conditioning 
system could be left running in case 
any passengers wanted to sleep in 
after landing. The power of the Stra- 
tocruiser’s air-conditioning system 


Rear view of the prototype 
Stratocruiser, NX90700 msn 15922, 
after rollout from the factory. 
Maintenance workers prepare to raise 
the tail with special jacks. Notice the 
large tail skid under the rear fuselage 
and the rudder trim tab. 

(Boeing Historical Archives, P-7017) 


was equal to 300 refrigerators, and 
the combustion heaters could main- 
tain the cabin at 72 degrees — even 
if the outside air temperature was 60 
degrees below. Except for the nose 
wheel well and the tail, the Stra- 
tocruiser’s fuselage is pressurized 
and can maintain a sea-level atmos- 
phere up to 15,000 feet. Pressuriza- 
tion can be changed at a rate from 50 
to 2,000 feet per minute as selected 
by the flight deck crew. Air in the 
cabin was completely changed every 
four minutes through vents above 
the window line and cleared 
through floor level vents. The air 
condition and anti-icing systems 
together used 275 different fiber- 


glass air ducts to channel air to vari- 
ous parts of the plane. The use of 
fiberglass represented a 20 percent 
weight savings per duct. 


ТАП, SECTION 


Rounding out the exterior view 
of the Stratocruiser was its massive 
vertical tail. Folding the tail was a 
completely manual operation. A spe- 
cial jack was installed on the port 
side of the vertical and mounted on 
the horizontal. The lowering opera- 
tion took about five minutes while 
the jack pushed the tail over to star- 
board. Fighting against gravity to 
raise the tail took about twice the 
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time. Below the vertical, the horizon- 
tal tail spanned 43 feet. Forward of 
the horizontal, on the underside of 
the fuselage, the tail skid was locat- 
ed. If the aircraft was over-rotated, 
the skid would prevent damage to 
the rear fuselage and tail section. 


MODIFICATIONS 


Boeing did attempt to make one 
radical change to the Stratocruiser's 
exterior. On April 25, 1950, Donald 
A. Buck, a company sales engineer, 
was speaking to the Airport Opera- 
tors Council at Cleveland, Ohio, dis- 
Clipper Golden Eagle, N1029V, discharges passengers at Los Angeles. The main cussing "Airport Landing Area 
cabin entrance door carries the Pan Am winged globe logo on the interior and Requirements in Relation to Future 
the clipper name to the right of the door. The single port overwing exit and the Large Aircraft." Boeing recognized 
aft emergency exit window can be seen below the second "A" in "Airways." that the next logical step in Stra- 
(Bob Whalen via Marshall Pumphrey) tocruiser development was the addi- 
tion of jet pods outboard the number 
one and four engines. This would 
increase the aircraft's maximum 
takeoff weight to 165,000 pounds 
and its cruising speed to 360 mph. 
The company had already discussed 
replacing the piston-powered 
R-4360s with turboprop engines, but 
there were no takers. Buck's empha- 
P a У | ЕЕ sis was оп convincing airport opera- 


PAPE Tay Aul | EN tors to increase runway lengths to 
2” 


NT FED: | | oe jj- I ) А 7,000 feet, and to inform them that 


г all-jet airliners were coming in the 
near future. Although none of the 
airline operators of the Stratocruiser 
adopted jet packs, the U.S. Air Force 
did add a pair of single J-47 jets in 
pods to its aerial refueling Stra- 
tocruisers beginning in 1964. 
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United's Mainliner Hawaii is about 
to be moved into the hangar for 
© mamn M 


7 maintenance. The tail lowering jack 


IS ii place in preparation of folding 

the vertical stabilizer to starboard. 

The folding operation took about 

five minutes. The curtained stateroom 
window is visible splitting the 

fuselage cheatline above "Stratocruiser." 
(United Air Lines, 7750) 
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Aside from the thermal 
anti-icing system, the 
wing leading edge 
contained engine control 
linkages, electrical 

and fluid lines. 

(Boeing Historical 
Archives, P-7883) 


а 


NORTHWEST (уы м 


Stratocruiser Manila, N74601, loads cargo at Anchorage, Alaska. The lower cargo door also served as the auxiliary crew 
entrance. Notice the main deck rectangular passenger windows, unique to aircraft delivered from the factory to Northwest and 
United. (Northwest Airlines) 
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Figure 1-10. Fuel System Diagram 


Fuel could be loaded into the Stratocruiser either through traditional overwing fueling or using pump trucks for single point 
underwing fueling. (Boeing) 
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and air-conditioning 
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complex, yet very 
reliable. This diagram 
only shows the left 
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to 15,000 feet. (Boeing) 
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THE LAP OF LUXURY 


STRATOCRUISER INTERIORS 


rewar airliners could not com- 
pare with the Stratocruiser in 
size, power, and opulence; 
neither could the 377’s contempo- 
raries. The Stratocruiser set a new 
standard for airborne luxury with its 
luxury compartment, sleeper seats, 
sleeping berths, dressing rooms, air- 
borne meals, and downstairs lounge. 


As the launch customer, Pan Am had 
a strong influence over the aircraft’s 
interior configuration. The airline 
spent three years and $200,000 to 
maintain a staff at the Boeing factory 
to guide the interior development of 
the Stratocruiser. 

The first area of concern to the 
carrier was the aircraft’s control 


[CONTROL PANEL AOA (377-10-29) 


cabin. Boeing turned over опе cor- 
ner of the factory to Pan Am where 
carpenters constructed a mock-up of 
the Stratocruiser’s cockpit. Here, 
Pan Am's pilots, co-pilots, and flight 
engineers could move the cockpit 
interior’s components around until a 
satisfactory layout was agreed upon. 
Component positioning was done 


American Overseas Airways N90947's flight deck was photographed at the factory shortly before delivery. The instrument 
panel contains only flying instruments and should be compared to the photo on page 37 of the flight engineer's complex panel. 


(Boeing Historical Archives, 111028) 
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Northwest's navigator had a little more 
room; again having the instrument 
panel above the window. The Loran and 
radio altimeter are stacked to the right, 
and radio communications controls are 
just above the desk surface on the cabin 
wall. A drift meter is located to the right 
below the Loran set, and the signal flare 
chute is on the floor. (Boeing 
Historical Archives, 110941) 


with the intention of eliminating any 
possible pilot-error factor in the 
cockpit layout. Designing safety into 
the aircraft from the beginning has 
always been a side benefit of work- 
ing closely with an airliner's launch 
customer. 

The new cockpit layout covered 
134 square feet of floor space and 
enabled the flight engineer to relieve 
the pilot of a number of duties. The 
pilots’ instrument panel was reduced 
to the basic flight instruments while 
the myriad of engine instruments 
were located on the flight engineer's 
panel — within easy viewing of the 
pilot in command. There are less 
instruments on the four-engine Stra- 
tocruiser pilot's panel than those on 
a twin-engine DC-3 pilot's instru- 
ment panel. Both Stratocruiser pilots 
sat on a raised platform, or dais, for 
increased visibility. 

Pan Am engineers also suggest- 
ed that Boeing incorporate a "gang 
switch" for engine fire emergencies. 
Although originally a Lockheed /Pan 
Am idea incorporated into the air- 
line's Constellations, Boeing adopted 
the switch for the Stratocruiser. If 
there was a fire in an engine, this sin- 
gle switch feathered the propeller, 


Pilot's side of the cockpit showing the 
nose wheel steering pedestal. Steering 
was hydraulic. The button on top of the 
pedestal was an emergency disconnect 
switch that would allow the nose wheel 
to caster freely. (Boeing Historical 
Archives, P-7985) 
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The complex flight engineer's station of 
Pan Am Stratocruiser N1036V, msn 
15936, Clipper Washington, on the 
Boeing Field ramp. Electrical circuit 
breaker panels are overhead. The pilot 

can easily turn his head to the right to 
view engine instruments on the flight 
engineer’s panel, but it is all but 
impossible for the co-pilot to view them. 
The control surface lock has been 
engaged and protrudes next to the 
co-pilot’s control wheel. (Boeing 
Historical Archives, 104525) 


shut off fuel, oil, and hydraulic pres- 
sure, and closed the turbo bleed air 
for cabin pressurization. All the pilot 
had to do was then pull the fire bot- 
tle controls to douse the fire. This 
single switch simplified engine fire 
extinguishing from a five-step opera- 
tion down to a single switch and the 
pull of a fire bottle. The prop feather- 
ing switches were located on the 
overhead panel behind the compass, 
between both pilots. 

The nose wheel steering tiller 
was located to the left of the pilot’s 
control wheel, just above the win- 
dow line. The tiller used hydraulic 
pressure to steer the nose wheel, and 
could be automatically disengaged 
through a button on top of the 
pedestal. Disconnecting the nose 
wheel steering allowed the gear to 
caster freely. 

Behind the pilot and co-pilot sat 
the flight engineer. His station was 
“L” shaped and enabled him to con- 
trol throttle position while monitor- 
ing a wall full of engine and system 
instruments as well as the circuit 
breaker panels. The flight engineer’s 


Northwest's flight engineers did not 
enjoy the “office” atmosphere of their 
Pan Am counter parts. In this airline’s 
cockpit configuration the desk has been 
omitted from the flight engineer's 
station. (Boeing Historical 
Archives, 110939) 


panel was placed to the right of the 
cockpit giving the pilot the ability to 
monitor all gauges by looking to the 
right, over his shoulder. From the 
flight engineer’s panel, he could con- 
trol the aircraft’s cabin pressurization 
through four turbo-bleed air switch- 
es at a rate of 50 to 2,000 feet of 


atmospheric pressure per minute; 
the fire detection system; all fuel, oil, 
and hydraulic systems; cabin heating 
and air conditioning; flap settings; 
propeller, window, and wing/tail 
deicing; as well as all engine and 
engine system functioning including 
alternators and generators. 
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COPILOT'S SEAT 


COPILOT'S AUXILIARY PANEL- 
HYDRAULIC HAND PUMP- 
ENGINE CONTROL STAND. 
PILOTS’ INSTRUMENT PANEL: 


PILOT'S SEAT. 


CONTROL COLUMN 


NOSE WHEEL STEERING PEDESTAL- 


IAVIGATION 
STATION SEAT 


'UXILIARY CONTROL 
STATION SEAT 
‘ASTRAL STOOL 
RADIO STATION SEAT 
RADIO-NAVIGATION TABLE 
PILOT'S AUXILIARY PANEL 


OBSERVER'S SEAT 


Diagram of Pan Am's flight deck with night curtain installation inset. (Boeing) 


On the port wall of the cockpit 
sat the radio operator and navigator. 
Between the navigator and flight 
engineer was the astral stool that 
enabled the navigator to take sun or 
star shots with an astro compass. 
The sextant mount was periscopic — 


RADIO OPERATOR'S STATION. AOA (377 -10-29) 


where the optics were raised 
through the fuselage skin, thus elim- 
inating the navigator’s astrodome. 
There were several pieces of 
equipment at the Radio-navigation 
station: an interphone system; 
MN-62A red and green ADF radios; 


RA-10DD range radio and MN-53A 
marker beacon; СХ-1100 radio 
altimeters; BC733D localizer receiver 
and R-89B/ARN-5 glide path receiv- 
er; as well as an R-65/ APN-9 or 
MT-203 Loran set (note that this 
equipment could vary depending 
upon airline installation). The station 
also included a crew call system 
which let the cockpit crew establish 
communications between the galley, 
lounge, or cabin attendant’s station 
and vice versa. An MS-92A-3 audio 
control box was also located at the 
navigation station which allowed a 
number of transmitting and receiv- 
ing options between the aircraft's 
eight receivers and three transmit- 
ters. The pilot's main communica- 
tion radio was a type 100 AX-12 
transmitter and ACR-24 receiver, 
with back-up provided by an 
RT-18/ ARC-1 transmitter-receiver 
set plus a 17Н-2 (T-47A/ART-13) 
transmitter and BC-348R receiver 
located at the radio operator's sta- 
tion. Behind the radio operator and 
navigator was a lavatory exclusively 
for crew use. 


AOA's radio operator station, right, and 
navigator station to the left. At the 
navigator's station is the Loran set 
(with view screen, R-65/APN-9 or 
MT-203) that has a radio altimeter 
above it. The navigator's instrument 
panel includes an altimeter, air speed 
indicator, free air temperature gauge, 
clock, dual automatic direction finder, 
and radio compass indicator. The radio 
operator has two, stacked RA-1B radio 
receivers on the desk along with a 
telegraph key. Above it is MS-156A 
radio control panel. The three black 
boxes across the top shelf include the 
BC-733D localizer receiver, MN-53A 
marker beacon receiver, and the 
R-89B/ARN-5SA glide path receiver. 
(Boeing Historical Archives, 111030) 
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Figure 3-І. Radio-Navigation Station 


Pan Am radio and navigation station equipment explanation. Each airline's cockpit configuration differed depending upon its 


needs. (Boeing) ' 
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PASSENGER SPACES 


Early in the design phase, Boe- 
ing retained the Walter Dorwin 
Teague firm to assist its customer 
airlines with interior styling includ- 
ing fabric and color choices as well 
as lighting. One of the major con- 
cerns was, “What effect would cer- 
tain colors have on the average pas- 
senger?” Teague designers worked 
to maintain interior colors that were 
close in range to that of the sky out- 
side; colors should be bright and 
reflect light, rather than dark, light- 
absorbing colors. As a passenger 
looked from inside the cabin to the 
world below, a minimum of pupil 
adjustment was sought by matching 
the aircraft’s cabin to bright sun- 
light. Light colors were placed above 


MEN'S DRESSING ROOM 


WOMEN'S DRESSING ROOM 


SS 


LUXURY COMPARTMENT 


HATCH 


CREW LAVATORY 


CONTROL CABIN 


arm rest level in the cabin, with 
heavier colors used for floor carpet- 
ing and seats. In addition, lighter 
colors closer to the ceiling gave a 
sense of openness. 

The Teague staff recommended 
eliminating reds and greens, colors 
that clash and can cause mental 
fatigue or accelerate motion sickness. 
Yellow-greens and yellow-browns as 
well as busy floral patterns were also 
to be avoided. The use of stripes con- 
tributed to the Stratocruiser’s interi- 
or look of roominess. Horizontal 
stripes were used to make the seats 
and bulkheads look wider while hor- 
izontal stripes on the curtains and 
walls made the cabin look taller. The 
horizontal stripes were usually 
installed at a slight angle so that a 
passenger in rough air would not 


GALLEY 


look out the window, then back into 
the cabin and see lines that matched 
those of the horizon. This was done 
to minimize the aircraft’s contribu- 
tions to motion sickness. 

Northwest planned to use its 
Stratocruisers in service to the Ori- 
ent with stops in Alaska. To counter- 
act the perception of cold when a 
passenger looked out the window, 
the airline chose warm colors such 
as beige for the carpet and walls 
with burgundy striped seats. BOAC 
paneled its aircraft with oak inside 
the dressing rooms, galley, and 
along the spiral stair case. 

Pan Am divided its main deck 
into three compartments, and select- 
ed beige curtains with blue-green 
seats in two and reversed the color 
scheme in the other. From the front 
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Typical cabin interior, this example showing Pan Am's choice of luxury compartment and dressing rooms forward with galley 
in the rear. Cargo compartments, access doors, and lounge are shown on lower deck. (Boeing) 
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of the aircraft, the three sections 
included the luxury compartment 
just aft of the cockpit and the main 
cabin separated from the forward 
suite by the dressing rooms. 


United brought in the Zay Smith 
Associates design firm to give its 
Hawaiian interior some pizzazz. The 
walls and ceilings of United’s air- 
craft were light grey fabric and syn- 
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thetic leather. Seats in the forward 
cabin area were a “dusty-rose” while 
those in the rear were a blue-gray. 
Window curtains were of a gabar- 
dine material in the dusty-rose color 
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Cabine interior diagram with furnishings added. Notice upper and lower berths are shown near the main entrance. (Boeing) 
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UPPER BERTH WINDOW: 
AND CURTAIN 


BERTH CALL AND. 
READING LIGHT 
BUTTONS 


SAFETY BELT. 


BERTH CURTAINS: 


Except for United, Stratocruiser customers placed their luxury compartments 
behind the cockpit. Eight seats converted into berths and two berths could be folded 
down from the wall. Upper berths featured a small window with curtain, mirror, 
luggage shelf, light, and flight attendant call button. (Boeing) 
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Figure 4-5. Main Cabin Berths 


Main cabin berths prepared for night operations. Upper berths were accessed by a 
ladder brought to passengers by the stewardess. Upper berths in the main cabin did 
not have windows. (Boeing) 


with grey chalk stripes. The bulk- 
head walls, entrance, and stairwell 
were wood paneled, with Avodiré, a 
richly grained, blond hardwood 
from Africa. 

Eight passengers were seated in 
the luxury compartment in four 
double seats with two windows on 
each side. This area could be made 
into two upper and two lower 
berths, and had its own lavatory in 
some airline configurations. The rear 
cockpit bulkhead could be moved 
forward to bring the restroom (pro- 
vided exclusively for crew) into the 
luxury compartment. 

The men’s and women’s dressing 
rooms were located to the rear of the 
forward suite. Usually the men’s was 
on the port side with the women’s 
dressing room on the opposite side of 
the aisle. The women’s dressing 
room featured two tables with light- 
ed mirrors and divan seating, two 
sinks with mirrors, and a toilet com- 
partment. All of these accommoda- 
tions were squeezed into 228 cubic 
feet. The men’s dressing room, on the 
other hand, had four sinks and no 
seating, but there was 238 cubic feet 
in which to shave and dress. 

To the rear of the dressing 
rooms was the main passenger 
cabin that was divided into two 
areas, split at the spiral staircase by 
curtains. Next to the spiral staircase 
was the main cabin entrance door 
that was 38 inches wide by 78 inch- 
es tall. The forward section, from 
the stairwell to the dressing rooms, 
had 14 double seats (28 passengers) 
that could be made into seven lower 
berths plus seven fold-down upper 
berths. The rear section had 13 non- 
berthable seats, 12 double and one 
single (25 passengers). This section 
did not have upper berths, but 
accommodation for small packages, 
blankets, pillows, and small items of 
passengers could be stored in over- 
head racks. 
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SITTING PRETTY 


When Boeing considered that a 
passenger would be seated for 95 
percent of an aerial journey and that 
a flight to Honolulu on board a Stra- 
tocruiser was 11 hours long, seat 
comfort became a critical factor. The 
company engineered and extensive- 
ly tested a new passenger seat 
design for the model 377’s interior. 

To make the seat comfortable for 
a petite woman or a large man, the 
company averaged the measure- 
ments of a couple thousand men and 
women. The chosen design arrived 
at a median seat back and arm rest 
height and width. Back contour was 
also figured into the design. 

Each seat was made from con- 
toured foam rubber over nylon web- 49 
bing апа down-filled head rests 
topped off the seats. Two models of 
seats were designed, one reclinable to Looking forward in this Northwest Stratocruiser, the dressing rooms are visible 
47 degrees from vertical as а sleep- forward of the berths and, just beyond, one of the seats in the luxury compartment 
erette, and the other could be folded 15 visible. Both the “No Smoking” and “Fasten Seat Belts” signs are illuminated. In 
flat to form a berth. The arm rest the seat backs to the left are zippered compartments holding passenger life jackets. 
incorporated an ash tray, reclining (Boeing Historical Archives, 110954) 
lever, reading light switch, and 
accommodations for a meal tray. On 
double seats, the center arm rest was 
detachable when made into a berth. 
To accommodate the sleeperette 
seats, 60 inches of leg room was pro- 
vided between rows — rather than 
the standard 40 inches of the day 
(compare this to today’s 29 inches in 
coach, 32 inches if you’re lucky!). The 
seat back contained a life jacket and 
was also used to stow the meal tray. 

Boeing suggested that airlines 
make up the berths with a top and 
bottom sheet, one blanket, “a third 
sheet on top of the blanket and a 


Folding down the upper berth located 
across from the main cabin entrance. 
The spiral staircase to the lower lounge 
is in the foreground. (Boeing 
Historical Archives, P-8127) 
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INTERIOR SEATING CONFIGURATION 


РАА SAS 


Main Deck Seats 61 55 
Main Deck Berths 27 26 
Lounge Seats 14 14 


NWA UAL BOAC AOA 


61 55 60 60 
24 26 24 45 
14 14 12 14 


INTERIOR COLOR SCHEME 


PAA SAS NWA 


beige bright 


stripes 


warm 
blue-green brown 


and designs 


second blanket folded at the foot of 
each berth.” Two pillows were also 
recommended. 


CABIN ATTENDANT’S STATION 


The cabin attendant’s station was 
located in the rear of the cabin on the 


UAL BOAC AOA 


Hawaiian oak white-gold 


theme 


port side. This work station featured 
a writing desk, an instrument panel 
that could show which passenger 
needed attention and also controlled 
the lighting and temperature, an 
interphone for communications with 
the lounge downstairs or the flight 
deck, a stowage area for the passen- 


Narrow stripes give the seat backs a much wider appearance in this Pan Am 
Stratocruiser. Colors and patterns were a big concern in designing the cabin 
interior for the ultimate in passenger comfort. (Western Aerospace Museum) 


ger manifest, and a first-aid kit. The 
cabin attendant’s station differed 
slightly from airline to airline; either 
a sit-down station or a standing sta- 
tion without a writing desk. Standing 
stations had the passenger call lights 
on the bulkhead rather than on the 
station’s instrument panel. Also at 
the rear of the cabin were two cur- 
tained coat compartments. 


FINE CUISINE FROM THE GALLEY 


Galleys were located in the rear 
of the fuselage on all aircraft except 
those delivered from the factory to 
United and BOAC. The 350-cubic- 
foot flying kitchens held cups, linen, 
dishes, and silverware above a 
counter often used for in-flight buffet 
meals. Below the dish storage was a 
counter that sat on top of a cold stor- 
age unit with a salad crisper. To the 
right, a dry storage compartment was 
located on top of a refrigerator stack 
which had a freezer on top. The 
opposite side of the galley had a hot 
storage unit, work table and sink 
(Northwest Stratocruisers had two 
sinks), cup heating outlets, as well as 
roll storage and a warming oven. The 
galley could serve 80 passengers two 
full meals ranging from steaks, to 
trout, to squab, a snack, plus full bev- 
erage service including alcohol. Din- 
ner was usually served in individual 
courses, rather than the complete 
meal on a single tray. The galley was 
restocked through an upward swing- 
ing door near the tail. Galleys were 
built by a subcontractor and installed 
in the aircraft by Boeing employees. 


UNITED’S STATEROOM TO HAWAII 


United's Stratocruisers featured 
a slightly different interior layout 
with an eight-seat luxury compart- 
ment forward, followed by the 
dressing rooms, with a 28-seat main 
cabin area that stretched to the main 
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Looking forward from the main 

cabin entrance door, double seats on 
both sides of the aisle have been made 
up into berths. The upper berths 
measure 6 feet 3.5 inches by 40 inches 
and fold down from the wall with all 
curtains and bedding for both the upper 
and lower berths. The lower berths were 
large enough to sleep two 

friendly people and were 

6 feet 4 inches long by 42 inches wide. 
(Boeing Historical Archives, P-8300) 


cabin entrance door. The galley was 
located across from the main door, 
and behind it and the spiral staircase 
to the lounge was an 18-seat com- 
partment with a curtained coat com- 
partment. In the rear of the cabin 
was the aft luxury compartment or 
“honeymoon suite.” Hawaii has 
always been the destination of choice 


LAVATORY COMPARTMENT: 


Figure 4-2. Men’s Dressing Room 


for West Coast honeymooners, and 
United chose to cater to that market. 

In place of the galley, United 
located its luxury compartment at 
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the aft end of the main cabin. It was 
surprisingly large, 10 feet from 
front to rear, with a 9-foot wide 
bulkhead at the front tapering to a 


VANITY 
COMPARTMENT 
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CORNER WASH CABINET 
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Figure 4-3. Women’s Dressing Room 


Dressing room accommodations were spacious, each designed to meet the needs of both sexes. Toilets could be occupied while 
four other passengers primped and preened. (Boeing) 
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6-foot wide bulkhead in the rear. 
The compartment could accommo- 
date up to four people in a day con- 
figuration, and had its own private 
lavatory and wardrobe closet. A 
u-shaped divan could be made into 
a double bed. One window on each 
side of the cabin, slightly higher 
AR SICKNESS й 246 > ( | than the main cabin windows set 

this area apart when viewed from 
outside the aircraft. 
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THE LOUNGE 
à Qu: 2 id 
Figure 4-10. Lounge (Looking Forward ) 


One of the highlights of a jour- 
ney onboard a Stratocruiser was a 
Lounge diagram looking forward toward the rear wing spar. Fourteen passengers trip down the spiral staircase to the 
could be accommodated in seven double seats. (Boeing) lower deck lounge. The stairs were 
narrow and stairwell lighting was 
provided by fixtures underneath the 
hand rail illuminating the risers and 
steps. Once on the lower deck pas- 
sengers were able to sit in one of 14 
seats arranged in a horseshoe shape 
with service provided from a full bar. 
For passenger height considerations, 
Boeing did not add a false floor to 
the lounge and it was built with the 
lower fuselage's concave contour. 

The bar area was paneled with 
mirrors and had a sink, water supply, 
drinking glasses, storage, garbage 
compartment, a fold-down seat for 
the attendant, and an attendant's 
panel with an intercom as well as 
temperature and lighting controls. 
The glasses locked into the mirrored 
panel for storage, and the locks 
served as cup holders when used by 
passengers. The cup holder locks 


Pan Am, AOA, SILA, and Northwest, 
shown here, located their galley in the 
rear of the aircraft. Dishes were stored 
behind the corrugated roll-up cabinette 
doors to the right. Silverware was stored 
in the thin drawers beneath the double, 
side-by-side ovens in the center of the 
| photo. The refrigerators are the two 
UKG. AFT, ММА (377-10-30) 11-15-49 \ | поэз 7c doors under the ovens. 

ALL к (Boeing Historical Archives, 110965) 
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could be inserted into the end of the 


arm rest to form the cup holder. GALLEY LOCATION 

The forward bulkhead of the 
lounge area was also paneled with SAS NWA UAL BOAC 
mirrors. This bulkhead backed the 
wing trailing edge. A table could be aft aft opposite opposite 
installed at the horseshoe end of the main main 
lounge for card games or as an eat- entrance entrance 


ing place during buffet meals. 


The double ovens could cook 20 meals at a time. The Stratocruiser’s galley had ample counter space for meal preparation. The 
cabin intercom and handset are located in the upper left, and the paper goods storage areas above the ovens have been stocked in 
this Pan Am galley. Notice that the insulated beverage urns have been installed in the rack behind the stewardess. (Boeing 
Historical Archives, P-8301) 
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Advertising still of Pan Am's 
N1024V Clipper America calling FEATURING THE 


Double -Decked Boeing ов 


out its sleeperette seats and berths. 
(Western Aerospace Museum) 
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EQUIPPED WITH PAN AMERICANS | 

FAMOUS Steeperette SEATS 
PLUS 

REGULAR BERTH ACCOMODATIONS 


Father and son lend scale to the size 
of the men’s dressing room. Four ash 
trays were provided near the sinks, 
and below the mirrors four electrical 
outlets were able to accommodate 
power razors for shaving. In the main 
dressing area, five spring-loaded, 
folding coat hooks were installed on 
the wall facing the aircraft 
centerline.(Northwest Airlines, 
292796) 
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BOAC located its stewardess’ station 
on the starboard side of the rear cabin 
while Pan Am located its on the port | 
side near the galley in the rear (see | = 
diagram). The instrument panel at 
the station could control lighting, 
temperature, and humidity. The long, 
twin rows of lights signified which 
passenger had pressed the attendant 
call button. (Boeing Historical 
Archives, 111319) 
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STEWARDESS' STATION BOA@ (377-10-32) 


CALL LIGHT PANEL 


DOME LIGHT 


GALLEY DOOR 


Pan Ат» cabin 
attendant station was TABLE TOP 
a little less 
conspicuous than that 
of BOAC, although it 
afforded the attendant 
less privacy. It was 
chair height and 
allowed the attendant 
to see the entire main 
cabin. (Boeing) 


SAFETY BELT ATTENDANT'S RECORD CABINET 
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United carried its Hawaiian motif through to its lounge 
curtains. At the forward end of the lounge, a table could be 
installed for card playing or snacking from the buffet. United's 
lounge had round windows. (United Air Lines, 2542-20) 


BAR DETAIL | 


Detail of the bar area on a Northwest Stratocruiser shows the 
glasses stored in the mirrored panel using the cup holders, 
sink, storage areas, and attendant’s panel with intercom 
handset, call button, and temperature controls. (Boeing 
Historical Archives, 110969) 


LOWER LOUNGE > LKG. AFT МУД ЭТТ 510750) 


Glasses and cup holders stored on the mirrored panel of the 
bar could be inserted into the ends of the arm rests for storage 
when in use by passengers. To accommodate taller 
passengers, the lounge did not have a flat floor. To increase 
the lounge’s ceiling height the lower fuselage’s concave 
contour was carried through to the floor. Northwest opted for 
rectangular windows in its lower lounge. (Boeing Historical 
Archives, 110968) 


View down the aisle into the rear luxury cabin, or 
“honeymoon suite” of a United Stratocruiser. Magazine 
racks are located on the outside of the coat rack to the right. 
When viewed with an eye toward safety, the open overhead 
bins look more like a rough weather small package launching 
point than a storage area. In rough air, when the aircraft had 
a tendency to porpoise while the crew attempted to maintain 
an altitude, the honeymoon suite was a real roller coaster of a 
ride. (United Air Lines, 2342-29) 
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ow that the strikes were 
over and the Stratocruiser 
had been granted its type 


certificate, Boeing was cleared to 
begin assembling aircraft for deliv- 
ery to its airline clientele. 


PAN AMERICAN 


Launch customer Pan Am took 
delivery of its first 377-10-26 Stra- 
tocruiser N1025V, msn 15925, on 
January 31, 1949, at Portland, Ore- 
gon, a state which incidentally has 
no sales tax. With its first aircraft on 
line, Pan Am began a series of test 
flights between city pairs originating 
from San Francisco (SFO), home of 
the carrier’s Pacific Division. After 
N1025V was delivered, Stratocruis- 
ers were received from the factory in 
quick succession — N1026V arrived 
on February 17, followed by N1027V 
on March 2. 

Three days later, N1025V was 
the star attraction in Washington, 


Pan Am used the name 
Clipper America on a 
number of Stratocruisers 
for publicity purposes. 
N1024V shortly after 
rollout at Boeing Field 
displays its square- 
tipped Hamilton 
Standard blades on this 
sunny day іп 1949. Both 
the number two and four 
propellers were feathered 
prior to shut-down. 
(Donn Linn/Planes 
and Trains 
Photography) 
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THE MAJOR CARRIERS 


D.C. when the aircraft was chris- 
tened Clipper America by Margaret 
Truman, daughter of then President 
Harry S. Truman. N1025V made the 
trip from San Francisco to Washing- 
ton, D.C., in only 6 hours, 12 min- 
utes — a transcontinental record. 

At the ceremony, Boeing Presi- 
dent William “Bill” Allen said, “We 
have designed this airplane to meet 
the expanding requirements of air 
transportation, which include great 
speed, greater range, and the ability 
to carry nearly twice the number of 
passengers across the ocean as exist- 
ing equipment. We have also met 
the airlines' desire for substantially 
increased passenger comfort, by pro- 
viding sufficient space to permit 
moving about the ship during flight, 
and by including air conditioning 
and pressurization for comfortable 
flight at extreme altitudes. We 
believe Clipper America and others 
that will follow will further remove 
the barriers of distance that have 
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kept the people of the world provin- 
cial. They will help to make us all 
world-conscious." 

Allen's prophetic words became 
a reality; the Stratocruiser was one 
of the first aircraft to help shrink the 
world, a job completed when jet air- 
craft opened up travel to the masses 
in the 1960s. 

Juan Trippe, Pan Am president, 
agreed with Allen wanting to bring 
economic air travel to the masses. 
During the same christening cere- 
mony, Trippe said, "There is no rea- 
son why a tourist-class air trip to 
Europe this fall should cost more 
than $405 round-trip. That is our 
objective, and we will achieve it if 
the foreign governments con- 
cerned...give us permission." At the 
time, a first-class New York-London 
round-trip ticket cost $630. 

Pan Am, eager to show off its 
newest airliner to the traveling pub- 
lic began a nationwide barnstorming 
tour. On March 13, Captain Audrey 
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N1025V also wearing Clipper America titles cruises near the Golden Gate Bridge 
for a publicity photo shoot. San Francisco was the home to Pan Am's Pacific 
Division. This view of the Stratocruiser shows the antenna placement on top of the 
fuselage as well as the periscopic panel for the navigator's astrodome. (Pan Am via 


Thomas Wm. McGarry) 


D. Durst demonstrated the Stra- 
tocruiser to 68 members of the 
media. Flying N1027V, msn 15927, 
Clipper Friendship, the media was 


treated to a 6 hour, 33 minute flight 
that departed from San Francisco 
and cruised over Death Valley, past 
Mt. Whitney, over Las Vegas, Boul- 


Boeing Vice President Alben A. Barkely and an unidentified Pan Am captain watch 
as Margaret Truman, daughter of President Harry Truman christens Clipper 
America, Pan Am's first Stratocruiser, N1024V, at Washington National Airport, 
on March 5, 1949. Pan Am used the name Clipper America for a number of 
publicity photo shoots resulting with the name being applied to a variety of 
Stratocruisers. (Pan Am, A29777) 


der Dam, and the Grand Canyon. 
The media hop resulted in dozens of 
front page articles, each prominently 
featuring the airline and its newest 
aircraft. Pan Am sent its fleet of Stra- 
tocruisers out to continue the media 
hype and introduce the airliner to an 
anxious public. N1025V was respon- 
sible for the media tour of the east- 
ern United States. The giant airliner 
was on display at Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Hartford, New York, Miami, 
and Boston where more than 50,000 
crowded the airport one Sunday to 
see the plane. The road show contin- 
ued with N1026V going west to 
Hawaii while N1027V was on dis- 
play at Los Angeles, San Diego, and 
Salt Lake City. 

Under the command of Captain 
R.D. Fordyce, N1028V Clipper Flying 
Cloud (delivered March 14) made the 
Stratocruiser's first trans-Atlantic 
crossing departing Idlewild on the 
evening of April 3 and arriving in 
London late the following morning. 
On board the aircraft were a number 
of Pan Am executives including 
senior captains Horace Brock, man- 
ager of the Atlantic Division; Sam 
Miller, chief pilot of the Atlantic 
Division; and Vice President of Traf- 
fic Willis Lipscomb. Gelston Hardy 
from Pan Am's advertising agent J. 
Walter Thompson, Inc. was on hand 
to greet the media. The European 
press was enamored with the giant, 
double-deck airliner and the com- 
forts it offered when compared to 
the smaller, shorter range Lockheed 
049 and 749 Constellations. 

The Stratocruiser's first opera- 
tional service was Pan Am's April 1, 
1949, flight from San Francisco to 
Honolulu. After the inaugural flight, 
service began from SFO on Sundays, 


. Tuesdays, and Fridays at 9 a.m., and 


return trips from Honolulu to the 
West Coast departed Sundays, Tues- 
days, and Thursdays at 9 p.m. With- 
in three months, service to Honolulu 
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included flights to and from Los 
Angeles as well as daily departures 
from all three points. 

For every new destination the 
Stratocruiser served, a new record 
was made. On the April 28 proving 
flight from New York Idlewild to 
London, Clipper America, under 
command of Captain Frances 
Jacobs, set a new record flying the 
distance in 9 hours, 46 minutes. The 
flight averaged 365 mph at 25,000 
feet. Clipper America carried 12 crew 
and 29 passengers — 9 from the Civil 
Aviation Authority, 17 Pan Am 
employees, two Pratt & Whitney 
mechanics, and one Boeing repre- 
sentative. Clipper Flying Cloud also 
inaugurated New York to Bermuda 
service on April 15, departing 
Idlewild and arriving at Kindley 
Field in only 2 hours, 28 minutes — 
another one for the record books. 
On June 2, Pan Am introduced its 
all first-class “President” service on 
the New York to London route. 


AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES 


While Pan Am was grabbing the 
headlines, American Overseas Air- 
lines (AOA) was quickly taking 
delivery of its eight-plane fleet, the 
first – N90941 msn 15957, arriving on 
June 21. AOA followed the tradition 
of American Airlines, a major stock 
holder, by calling its aircraft “Flag- 
ships.” Instead of naming its aircraft 
for cities or states served, AOA Stra- 
tocruisers took on a more interna- 
tional flavor and were named for 
countries or regions where the air- 
line operated. In 1948, before the air- 
line acquired its Stratocruisers, it car- 
ried 71,000 passengers on its trans- 
Atlantic service — one-fifth of all pas- 
sengers crossing the North Atlantic 
by air. In July 1949, N90941 went on 
a familiarization and publicity tour 
of the United States, Gander, Shan- 
non, and London. During stopovers, 


The photogenic N1025V cruises over Rio de Janeiro. Stratocruiser takeoff 
performance was less than desirable at hot, high density altitude airports, and Rio 
was one of them. Fully-loaded departures from the flight’s usual stop at Port-of- 
Spain could be extremely interesting if seated in the pilot or co-pilot's seat. (Boeing 
Historical Archives, 116499) 


Stratocruisers landed in a slight nose down attitude to counteract the aircraft's 
tendency to enter a stall if the nose was brought up too far above the horizon. 
N1026V, msn 15926, Clipper Trade Wind on final for San Francisco on February 
20, 1949. This aircraft served its entire career with Pan Am and was eventually 
traded in for 707 jets. (William T. Larkins) 
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AOA, Boeing, Curtiss, and Pratt & 
Whitney gave on-the-job and follow- 
up training to ground crews in how 
to handle the new airliner. 

AOA flew its first proving flight 
from Idlewild to London on August 
5, followed by scheduled service 12 
days later. Fifty publishers, editors, 
and writers from 14 European coun- 
tries were invited to tour the United 
States on board an AOA Stratocruis- 
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er. The trip, known as “The American. 
Discovery Flight,” began September 
5 and was a reverse of Pan Am's mar- 
keting flights — selling the U.S. to 
Europe, rather than trans-Atlantic 
travel to the American public. 

In the fall, service was extended 
to Frankfurt, Germany, on October 
21. One month later, on November 
18, an AOA Stratocruiser set a speed 
record flying between Seattle and 


N1036V Clipper Washington rests 
between flights at New York's Idlewild 
airport. Pan Am modified its paint 
scheme to this white-top livery after the 
acquisition of AOA and its 
Stratocruisers. In addition to showing 
the fuselage markings to advantage, 
details of the wings and flaps can also be 
seen. (Boeing Historical Archives) 


New York in 6 hours, 26 minutes. 
Three days later, an east bound AOA 
377 set the record between Boston 
and Shannon, making the trip in 7 
hours, 13 minutes. 

The beginning of the new year 
saw the inauguration of Stratocruis- 
er service from the U.S. East Coast to 
Glasgow and Amsterdam, as well as 
the introduction of combination 
Stratocruiser and Constellation ser- 
vice to Scandinavia, both on January 
10, 1950. That same month, Stew- 
ardess Mary Jane Hinckley was hon- 
ored for her "superior assistance in 
the birth of a child at 19,000 feet 
above the Atlantic" by AOA's Oper- 
ations Department. 

Pan Am and AOA had entered 
into an agreement, dated December 
13, 1948, in which Pan Am would 


N1026V, N1025V and in the distance N1023V at San Francisco early in the type's career. The type's first revenue flight was 
on April 1, 1949, from San Francisco to Honolulu. (Boeing Historical Archives, P9487) 
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acquire the assets and liabilities of 
AOA for $10.77 per share of out- 
standing stock. Although AOA had 
authorized 3 million shares, only 2.8 
million had been issued. At the time, 
American Airlines owned 1,083,154 
shares. During negotiations, AOA's 
aircraft fleet consisted of seven Lock- 
heed 049 Constellations and five 
Douglas DC-4s - its Stratocruisers 
were still six months away from 
delivery. Pan Am completed the $18.3 
million acquisition on September 26, 
1950, and AOA ceased to exist. 
AOA’s aircraft were repainted into 
"Clipper" livery and, although both 
airlines' aircraft had round main 
cabin windows, the experienced eye 
could tell ex-AOA aircraft from their 


N90947 at Honolulu 
with two DC-3s parked 
farther down the ramp. 

This aircraft was 
acquired from AOA in 
the 1950 acquisition of 

that company. Note the 
forklift and pallet 
servicing the galley on 
the starboard side of 
aircraft. (Gary Hauver) 


registrations and rectangular lower 
lounge windows. In the airline busi- 
ness, one of the best ways to compete 
is to acquire one's competition. 


STRATOCRUISERS TO THE ORIENT 


It’s a small thing that air travel- 
ers today take for granted, but it had 
to start somewhere. Northwest 
states that it is the first air "carrier to 
offer beverage service within the 
United States" beginning on August 
1, 1949, when its 75-seat Stratocruis- 
ers began service between Min- 
neapolis/St. Paul and Chicago. 

One month later, on September 
1, N74604 was christened Stratocruis- 
er New York at Idlewild by Loreen 


Osgood, Miss New York City prior to 
the inaugural flight from the East 
Coast to Seattle. The profitable route 
from Seattle to Honolulu, fed by East 
Coast and Mid-West passengers was 
inaugurated on November 6, 1949. 

Like its predecessor airlines, 
Northwest took advantage of the 
Stratocruiser for its publicity poten- 
tial. Loretta Young's film Keys to the 
City had just been released and the 
leading lady was tapped to christen 
N74610 as Stratocruiser The Orient 
Express. The ceremony at Los Ange- 
les coincided with the Stratocruis- 
er's tour of the West Coast. 

An enterprising entrepreneur 
named Maurice L. Rothschild of 
Chicago knew a captive audience 


Factory-fresh N31225 
Mainliner Hawaii about to 
touch down at Boeing's 
Seattle Field on a predelivery 
flight. Mainliner Hawaii 
was the first of United's 
seven aircraft to be delivered 
and was accepted by Vice 
President — Operations J.A. 
Herlihy on September 28, 
1949. United's aircraft were 
delivered with rectangular 
windows for the main cabin 
and circular in the lounge. 
(Boeing Historical 
Archives, P9337) 
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The Stratocruiser’s R-4360 engines were mounted above the ram air intakes that fed the turbosupercharger and intercooler. 
(Donn Linn/Planes and Trains Photography) 


when he saw one and quickly struck 
a deal with Northwest. Every 
Wednesday on flights to and from 
Chicago, Rothschild, a clothing man- 


ufacturer, employed college coeds to 
give fashion shows on board North- 
west's Stratocruisers. While the mod- 
els strolled up the aisle and down 


into the lounge, a "style expert" nar- 
rated the show and described the lat- 
est trends in fashion. 

Northwest's international Stra- 
tocruiser operations began as the 
Korean War was winding down in 
April 1952. Flights to Tokyo originat- 
ing in Seattle with an en route stop 
in Anchorage began on April 28. 
One year later, service to Manila and 
Okinawa was added. By March 
1953, demand for capacity on its 
routes saw Northwest modify its 
entire fleet of Stratocruisers with 
high-density, 83-seat interiors (up 
from 75 seats). The additional eight 
seats were not used on flights to the 


W.A. Patterson, president of United Air 
Lines, watches as Mrs. Hans L'Orange 
showers Waipahu-grown sugar in 
christening Mainliner Waipahu at 
Honolulu on January 14, 1950. 
N31228, Mainliner Waipahu, is 
named after Patterson's Hawaiian 
birthplace. (United Air Lines, 2434) 
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Orient because of range considera- 
tions. Adding eight seats to each of 
the carrier’s 10 Stratocruisers added 
an additional 4 million seat miles 
per month that had the capacity to 
earn $244,000. 

Northwest found its Stratocruis- 
ers wanting for passengers during 
the cold, snowy winter months. Its 
domestic routes with stops in cities 
such as Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee, 
New York, and Washington, D.C. 
were not the winter destinations of 
choice — sunny Florida was the place 
to be. On December 10, 1954, the air- 
line arranged to fill its seats in an 
agreement with Eastern Air Lines 
where Northwest crews would fly 
Stratocruisers from Minneapolis/St. 
Paul to Chicago. From the “Windy 
City,” Eastern crews would fly the 
Stratocruisers — still in Northwest 
livery, to Miami and back. 

By June 1957, Northwest was 
flying 30,552 passengers per month 
over 584,555 statute plane miles, and 
operating its Stratocruisers 2,364 
hours per month. Since the company 
began operations with the aircraft 
type, Northwest’s 377s had carried 
2,556,857 passengers and the fleet 
had flown 44,492 hours. 


MAINLINER SERVICE TO HAWAII 


United took delivery of its first 
377, N31225 Mainliner Hawaii, msn 
15965, at Boeing’s Seattle factory on 
September 28, 1949. United Vice 
President — Operations J.A. Herlihy 
accepted the aircraft and phoned 
company President W.A. “Pat” Pat- 
terson from a special phone line 
patched into the stewardess station 
to announce that the first aircraft 
had been delivered. A week later, on 
October 6, the aircraft was flown to 
United’s base at San Francisco mak- 
ing the trip in 2 hours, 40 minutes. 
Acquisition of the Stratocruisers 
brought United's fleet to 147 aircraft, 


including: 39 DC-6s, 29 DC-4s, and 
72 DC-3s. 

United also barnstormed its first 
Stratocruisers for publicity purpos- 
es. From January 2 to 15, 1950, the 
aircraft were displayed at San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland, then on to Chica- 
go, New York’s La Guardia and 
Idlewild airports, Boston, Washing- 
ton, D.C., Cleveland, Detroit, 
Omaha, Denver, and Salt Lake City. 


Patterson grew up, and the aircraft 
was christened with sugar grown 
there. The first scheduled Honolulu 
to San Francisco flight departed on 
January 15 with Patterson and his 
guests making up 18 of the passen- 
gers. Travel to Honolulu cost $160 
one way or $288 round trip with 
berths available for an additional 
$25 on night flights. The trip took 9 
hours, 45 minutes. 


N31226 Mainliner Kauai at San Francisco with a United 230 (DC-4) 
“Cargoliner” nosed into the shelter at left. The Stratocruiser’s double bubble 
fuselage denotes the separation of the two decks. Notice that the 377 had no wing 


fillet. (United Air Lines, 7752) 


On January 8, both N31227 Mainliner 
Hana Maui, msn 15967, and N31228 
Mainliner Waipahu were flown from 
San Francisco to Honolulu on the 
last proving run before beginning 
scheduled service to the Islands. 
While there, Hana Maui was open 
for tours and Waipahu was the star 
attraction at the christening ceremo- 
ny. Waipahu was named for the plan- 
tation where company President 


United began operating its Stra- 
tocruisers.on the Los Angeles-Seat- 
tle route on December 1, 1953. Both 
a non-stop and a one-stop, at San 
Francisco, were offered with Stra- 
tocruisers able to fly the non-stop in 
under four hours. Typical fares for 
flights between Los Angeles and San 
Francisco: $21.50 one-way; $42.50 
San Francisco to Seattle with a $9 
fare surcharge if one wanted the pri- 
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vacy of the upper deck’s rear state- 
room. Tourist class fares for seats in 
the downstairs lounge were set at 
$17 for the flight from Los Angeles 
to San Francisco, and $37 for the trip 
to Seattle. 


BOAC: SPEEDBIRD LUXURY 
ACROSS THE ATLANTIC 


The British flag carrier BOAC 
took delivery of 10 aircraft from the 
Boeing factory, six on its initial 


order and the four the airline 
acquired from the Swedes. All of the 
carrier’s aircraft were named after 
the prewar “C-class” flying boats 
that blazed the trail over the North 
Atlantic. All of the aircraft names 
began with the letter ‘C,’ the first six 
for the flying boats that flew the 
Atlantic: Caledonia, Caribou, Cambria, 
Canopus, Cabot, and Castor. 

The four ex-Swedish aircraft 
were delivered to BOAC first, G- 
ALSA msn 15943 RMA Cathay arriv- 


Low-angle view of N31227 Mainliner Hana Maui shows great landing gear detail 
as well as the wing leading edge stall devices fitted between the fuselage and the 
inner nacelles. The triangular wing devices slowed the onset of a stall at high 
angles-of-attack. (United Air Lines, 7746) 


ing on October 12, 1949. The first 
aircraft on BOAC's initial order, G- 
AKGH msn 15974 RMA Caledonia 
was delivered on November 16. 
This aircraft became the flagship of 
the BOAC fleet and was named for 
the C-class flying boat that began 
route exploration flights from 
Southampton to New York in July 
1937. The air route to the United 
States proved vital when war broke 
out in September 1939. 

The carrier's first scheduled 
Stratocruiser flight westward over 
the North Atlantic was on December 
6 from London to New York 
Idlewild with an en route stop at 
Prestwick. Twice weekly Stratocruis- 
er service ran for the first two 
months, and, after BOAC's eighth 
377 entered the carrier's fleet, daily 
service was inaugurated on Febru- 
ary 28, 1950. On March 24, the 55th 
and final Stratocruiser, GGAKGM 
msn 15979, RMA Castor, was deliv- 
ered to BOAC. 

One year after the Stratocruiser 
fleet entered service, Boeing 
announced statistics for the first 365 
day period of operations by the five 
airlines - most of which had not 
received their entire fleet of 377s. 
Stratocruisers had made more than 
2,200 ocean crossings and 500 
transcontinental crossings, while 
carrying 160,000 passengers. 

Canada's Red River overflowed 
its banks in late May 1950, flooding 
the Dominion's fourth largest city, 
Winnipeg. An appeal to Britain 
raised $310,000 for relief supplies, 
the first 42,000 pounds of which 
were transported by air, the balance 
by ship. Wearing "Canada Flood 
Relief" titles, Caledonia flew 18,500 
pounds of supplies to Winnipeg, 
departing London on May 27 with a 
fuel stop in Keflavik, Iceland. On 
June 2, Caledonia — her luxurious 
interior removed — departed with 
more flood relief aid, this time carry- 
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ing the heaviest cargo flown across 
the Atlantic to date: 24,640 pounds 
of blankets, sheets, towels, boots, 
and clothing. After delivering the 
goods, Caledonia was open for tours 
at 25 cents a head — the proceeds 
going to aid the flood victims. More 
than 6,000 people toured the airliner 
raising $1,400 and another 5,000 
people were turned away. 

Service from New York to Nas- 
sau was opened on November 8, and 
by February 1951 the service had 
grown to a four-time per week route. 
Competition across the North 
Atlantic was fierce. To attract passen- 
gers to BOAC’s higher standard of 
luxury, the airline offered “Monarch” 
service between New York апа Lon- 
don. Lavish seven course meals, free 
alcohol, and a sleeper berth were 
offered for an additional $30 per per- 
son. Aircraft on Monarch service sat 
only 50 passengers. 

The carrier’s de Havilland 
Comet I fleet was grounded on April 
1, 1954, while civil aviation authori- 
ties and the manufacturer studied a 
series of accidents involving the jet- 
powered airliner. The loss of passen- 
ger capacity caused by the Comet 
grounding forced BOAC to scramble 
for additional lift capacity. 


TEETHING TROUBLES 


Like any new mechanical 
device, there is always teething trou- 
bles. Boeing’s Stratocruiser had its 
share. Electrical shorts occurred in 
the wiring to the turbo waste-gate 
motor, short circuiting its operation. 
This was caused when the fire-resis- 
tant wire insulation chafed against 
other wires in the bundle. The solu- 
tion was to separate the turbo-waste 
gate motor wires into its own bun- 
dle. During an early flight while at 
cruise altitude, a Pan Am stewardess 
turned on a fluorescent light and as 
the light flickered, the aircraft’s rud- 


N31227 warms up before taxiing out at San Francisco headed for Honolulu on 
December 12, 1952. Two United DC-3s in different liveries rest under the 
Stratocruiser’s wing. The engine cowl flaps are in the full open position during 
run-up. (William T. Larkins) 


der kicked from side to side. This Often times minor problems on 


was caused by the high-frequency 
fluorescent lights’ electrical field 
interfering with the autopilot’s oper- 
ation. This glitch was solved by 
moving the autopilot to a new 
wiring circuit. These and many 
other problems were solved in the 
field and then incorporated into air- 
craft on the assembly line. 


a new aircraft required that the air- 
liner return to its point of departure 
for repair. By July 28, 1949, Pan Am 
had four aircraft turn back, resulting 
in the media giving, in the words of 
a company press release, a “perhaps 
inevitable degree of over-emphasis” 
to the events. None of the incidents 
were life threatening, and each 


N31228, msn 15968, Mainliner Waipahu rests on the ramp at San Francisco with 
a stewardess ascending the main cabin stairway in this June 1952 photo. Notice the 
size of the main cabin entrance. Near the rear fuselage titles, above the large 
window ahead of the horizontal stabilizer is the word “Stateroom.” This three- 
person compartment had its own lavatory and was sold for a premium. (William T. 
Larkins) 
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flight could have continued on, but 
the flight crews elected to return to 
the point of departure where main- 
tenance capabilities were a known 
quantity. At the time the press 
attacked Pan Am’s Stratocruiser 
record, three months after begin- 
ning operations, the airline had 
flown more than 15,000 passengers 
more than 1 million miles on the 
new airliner. 

Pan Am, Northwest, United, and 
BOAC's engineers were kept busy 
solving problems and providing fixes 
for their respective Stratocruiser 
fleets. United's management was the 
most disappointed with its purchase 
and by the time the airline sold its 
fleet of Stratocruisers, they had made 
more than 300 engineering changes at 
an estimate cost of $400,000. In addi- 
tion to the engineering changes, the 
aircraft's direct operating costs were 
high when compared to its Douglas 
counterparts. Each of the R-4360 
engines burned nearly 800 pounds of 
avgas per hour, resulting in a $400 
expenditure per hour for fuel alone. 
The General Electric turbosuper- 


chargers used to pressurize the cabin 
were requiring overhaul before the 
engines, complicating the mainte- 
nance process. In addition, to pressur- 
ize the cabin at or above 25,000 feet 
required all four turbos to deliver 
pressure. If one failed, or a propeller 
was feathered, the aircraft had to 
descend to maintain cabin pressure 
which in turn increased fuel burn. 
The engines, as delivered from 
Pratt & Whitney, still needed modifi- 
cation. Engine cooling was a prob- 
lem that plagued the aircraft. If the 
cowl flaps were left open, the aircraft 
lost speed; if they were left closed, 
the engines overheated. United mod- 
ified its engines to R-4360-B-6 config- 
uration by installing new power sec- 
tions and reduction gears. The pro- 
gram was started in 1951, and the 
fleet’s 28 service engines and the 12 
spares were completely modified by 
1953. This project took a $60,000 
investment by the airline. For its 
$60,000, United now had a fleet of 
engines that gained in fuel efficiency, 
had less internal friction, thereby 
reducing wear and increasing perfor- 


mance and reliability. The company 
also installed low tension ignition 
systems ($196,207) and modified the 
cylinder valve lubrication system 
($38,000). 

Once the airlines had worked 
through the aircraft's teething trou- 
bles, the Stratocruiser settled into a 
life of flying passengers from Point 
A to Point B in a grand style. 


THE Mip-1950s 


The middle of the decade saw 
BOAC searching for additional lift 
and United's management, never 
truly satisfied with its Stratocruiser 
purchase, searching for a buyer for 
its Stratocruiser fleet. It was a perfect 
match. United had introduced 
coach-class DC-6 service from Los 
Angeles and San Francisco to Hon- 
olulu on March 22, 1953 while flying 
the Stratocruiser on the same route 
offering an all first-class service. The 
money lost in Stratocruiser opera- 
tions was compensated by the profit 
of the DC-6 flights. The airline's new 
Douglas DC-7s were being delivered 
and United sought to sell off its Stra- 
tocruisers. 

The two carriers entered into an 
agreement on July 30, 1954, in which 
BOAC would acquire United's six 
remaining Stratocruisers, the spare 
parts inventory, all 377 unique 
ground handling equipment, and 
the special tools needed for mainte- 
nance. BOAC paid $4.8 million for 
the package and the first aircraft 
(N31229 becoming G-ANUB) was 
delivered to the British flag carrier 


The spacious lounge area on a United 
Stratocruiser had room for 14 
passengers. Those who rode the aircraft 
say that eight people plus the steward 
was about the maximum if anyone 
wanted to be comfortable. Hawatian 
theme decor was carried onto the 
curtains. (United Air Lines, 2342-18) 
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N31231 Mainliner 
Kano cruises up the 
Northern California 
coast just north of Mt. 
Tamalpias. United flew 
its Stratocruisers from 
Los Angeles and San 
Francisco to Honolulu, 
and later offered service 
between Seattle and Los 
Angeles before selling its 
fleet of aircraft to BOAC 
in 1954. (United Air 
Lines/Will Dale 
Auerbach) 


on September 22, 1954, at Newark, 
New Jersey, and the last on January 
3, 1955. The aircraft underwent a six- 
month overhaul and interior recon- 
figuration before delivery to Eng- 
land. During the five years United 
operated the Stratocruiser, the fleet 
flew 172,000 passengers 425 million 
miles, on 4,832 California-Hawaii 
trans-Pacific crossings. 

BOAC also acquired N1027V 
from Pan Am on August 24, 1954, 
becoming G-ANUM. Having solved 
its lift problems while awaiting the 
return of the Comets, the carrier 
linked service between Cairo, Lon- 
don, and New York on September 4, 
1955. When the ex-United Stra- 
tocruisers came on line in mid-1955 
configured to seat 81 in all tourist- 
class “Coronet” service, BOAC elimi- 
nated its all-tourist class Constella- 
tions from the trans-Atlantic route. 
The only way to cross the Atlantic by 
BOAC was on board a Stratocruiser. 

BOAC Stratocruisers began fly- 
ing routes into Africa from London 
(Heathrow) to Rome, Kano, Lagos, 
and Accra in April 1957. Subse- 
quently, two aircraft received West 
African Airways titles (G-AKGI, 
msn 15975, RMA Caribou and 
G-ANUB, msn 15969, RMA Calypso). 


G-ANUC msn 15971, RMA Clio, 
operated with Ghana Airways, a 
joint venture 60 percent owned by 
the Ghana government with BOAC 
controlling the balance. Ghana Air- 
ways inaugurated London to Accra 
service on July 16, 1958. 
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CITIES 


Pan Am was seeing tremendous 
gains in traffic across the North 
Atlantic in the mid-1950s. The carrier 
had modified 10 Stratocruisers in the 
Atlantic Division with fuel bladders 
in the outboard wing panels, increas- 
ing the 7,790-gallon fuel capacity 


For a few extra dollars, passengers could book the rear fuselage stateroom that could 
sleep three adults. The compartment had its own lav and quite a view. (United Air 


Lines, 2342-25) 
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American Overseas Airways N90941 Flagship Great Britain in flight over 
eastern Washington. The year before the Stratocruiser came on line, AOA carried 
20 percent of all passengers traveling by air across the North Atlantic. (Boeing 


Historical Archives) 


with an additional 360 gallons. 
Dubbed “Super Stratocruiser,” the 
aircraft could now make the New 
York to London journey non-stop, 
eliminating the need for a fueling 
stop in Prestwick or Shannon. The 
aircraft’s range was now 2,960 miles. 
While the aircraft were down for 
modifications, Pan Am upgraded the 
turbosupercharger to the General 
Electric CH-10 that was recently cer- 
tified by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 


Having completed the modifications, 
Pan Am was able to schedule 12 east- 
bound, non-stop flights per week 
between New York, London, and 
Paris. In spite of the increase in fuel 
capacity, westbound trips remained 
one-stop flights. A five percent 
increase in first-class trans-Atlantic 
service was attributed to the Super 
Stratocruisers entering service. 

In the Pacific Division, the car- 
rier operated its first scheduled ser- 


RICAN „OVERSEAS u 


Boeing recently rolled out American Overseas Airways N90941 when this 
publicity shot was taken in June 1949. The aircraft began a tour of the United 
States and a number of European cities before beginning scheduled service. (Boeing 


Historical Archives, AA23548) 


vice to Alaska on July 1, 1956. At 
this time Pan Am was flying each of 
its Stratocruisers on average 407 
hours per month, or 13.1 hours a 
day. In comparison, Northwest had 
its Stratocruisers in the air about 
8.75 hours a day. 

Before.the jets came on line in 
large numbers in the early 1960s, the 
Stratocruiser was being eclipsed by 
Douglas’ DC-7, -7B, and -7C as well 
as Lockheed’s improved 1049G 
Super Constellation. Northwest 
pulled its Stratocruisers off trans- 
Pacific service in February 1955 and 
the aircraft became a familiar site at 
the company’s domestic stations. 

In January 1958, Northwest was 
the first to offer airborne telephone 
service on board a Stratocruiser on 
an experimental basis. AT&T had 
built six radio telephones for instal- 
lation in commercial and private air- 
craft to check the reliability, operat- 
ing efficiency, and the public’s reac- 
tion to the service. Judging from the 
almost non-stop use on board the 
Stratocruiser, it was a success. The 
radio telephone sent signals to base 
station antennas located in Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and Wis- 
consin. From the antenna, the signal 
was forwarded to an “aviation oper- 
ator” — a telephone company switch- 
board operator, who would connect 
the call to any point in the world, or 
to another aviation phone. 


TWILIGHT OF THE STRATOCRUISER 
AND THE PROMISE OF THE JETS 


By late 1957, Boeing and Dou- 
glas were in a head-to-head battle to 
sell jet aircraft. Douglas was deliver- 
ing its piston-powered DC-7 series, 
but since the last Stratocruiser was 
delivered in 1950, Boeing had con- 
centrated on all things jet powered. 
The company’s commercial business 
was stagnant, but the prospect of 
selling large numbers of 707s made 
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N90941 retracts its gear as it lifts off from Boeing Field on the aircraft's first flight, March 12, 1949. The nose gear doors 
retract with the gear leg while the main gear door is a separate operation after the wheels are in the nacelle. (Boeing via Jon 


Proctor Collection) 


the future look very bright. In July 
and August 1958, BOAC confirmed 
that it planned to trade 14 of its 16 
Stratocruisers to Boeing as partial 
payment for 707 jetliners. 

Northwest soon announced that 
it was spending more than $67 mil- 
lion to upgrade its fleet. Five Dou- 


glas DC-8s were to be acquired for 
international operations at $5.87 mil- 
lion each, and 10 Lockheed 188s at 
$2.4 million each would replace the 
Stratocruiser fleet. The balance of the 
$67 million would be spent to 
acquire a spares inventory. Lockheed 
gave Northwest $390,000 credit for 


N90941 shortly after its rollout at the Boeing factory in March 1949. The cuffed 
Curtiss Electric props gave trouble-free operation during their years of 
Stratocruiser operations. The large gap in windows under the word “American” 
was where the dressing rooms were located on each side of the aircraft. (Boeing via 
Jon Proctor Collection) 


each of the nine Boeing 377s traded- 
in. Northwest continued to fly Stra- 
tocruisers to its Minneapolis base 
from Chicago, Milwaukee, and New 
York until the type was finally put 
out of service on September 15, 1960. 
Boeing’s 707 offered the 
prospect of lower seat-mile costs 
than any existing piston-powered 
airliner or proposed turboprop-pow- 
ered airliner. In addition, in compar- 
ison with the Stratocruiser, the 707 
was the ultimate in simplicity. In the 
cockpit alone, the number of warn- 
ing lights, instruments, etc. was 
reduced 49 percent from the 377’s 
195 to 100 in the 707, and the num- 
ber of controls was reduced 44 per- 
cent from 470 to 205. Describing the 
differences between the two flight 
decks, a Boeing spokesman said, 
“Cockpit complexity of the four-jet, 
550 mph 707 is directly comparable 
to the twin-engine 175 mph DC-3.” 
Pan Am launched the Boeing 707 
with an order for six aircraft on 
October 13, 1955, followed by a 
December 24 order for 15 model 
707-300 intercontinental range jets. 
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Northwest acquired 10 Stratocruisers which, midway through their careers, saw extensive service on domestic routes. N74603 
flies past Mt. Rainier prior to delivery. 


STRATOCRUISER PERFORMANCE (Boeing Historical Archives, P27199) 


Maximum takeoff weight 142,500 pounds As the decade wound down, the 
Maximum landing weight 121,700 pounds Stratocruisers flew Pan Am's routes 
Maximum payload 30,000 pounds primarily in the Pacific and Alaska 
Operating weight empty 83,500 pounds з On D ber 17, 1959 
Cruising speed at 25,000 feet 300 to 340 mph оя г 
Service Ceiling (110,000 Ib. gross) 33,000 feet N1025V opened the Honolulu-Auck- 
Rate of climb, four engines, sea level, land, New Zealand route with stops 
maximum continuous horsepower, at Pago Pago and Fiji. Six months 
142,000 Ibs. 1,100 feet per minute later, on June 19, 1960, the last sched- 
Rate of climb, two engines, sea level, jed Steat Ё relo Alak 
maximum continuous horsepower, Ше тар и кыы x a о 
110,000 Ibs. 335 feet per minute was flown. Boeing was delivering jets 
Maximum speed (sea level) 348 mph a pace of nearly two or three 707s to 
Maximum speed (25,000 feet) 375 mph the airline each month. By September 


Maximum landing gear extension speed 230 mph 1, the aircraft were only flying the 
Maximum speed, full flap extension (45°) 183 mph patens ДЕТ tala c fas ec 
Takeoff speed 132 mph | | y Honolulu аппа 
Landing speed 122 mph Saigon - Singapore route. Оп Decem- 
Stalling speed, sea level, 110,000 Ibs. gross 93 mph ber 18, the last revenue passenger 
Fuel Capacity 7,790 gallons flight, a charter, was flown from Hon- 
Cruise consumption (25,000 feet) 520 gallons per hour olulu to San Francisco by N90947. 
Maximum range, 10,500 Ib. payload Aft than 10 f 1 
(no wind, no fuel reserve) 4,600 miles er more шап у EALS о зег 


Maximum range, 20,000 Ib. payload vice, the Pan Am Stratocruisers were 
(no wind, no fuel reserve) 3,550 miles unceremoniously parked in storage 


Maximum range, 25,000 Ib. payload at San Francisco and Miami await- 
(no wind, no fuel reserve) ; 3,000 miles ing new buvers 

Takeoff, Sea level, 142,500 pounds 6,250 feet 5 je 

Takeoff, Sea level, 130,000 pounds 4,900 feet 
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STRATOCRUISER COLOR 


THE END OF AN ERA 


oeing’s model 377 Strato- 

cruiser bridged the gap from 

pre-World War II transocean- 
ic travel by ship to the five-hour 
trans-Atlantic hops in the jetliners of 
the 1960s. Operated from 1949 to 
1959, the Stratocruiser was the last 
word in airborne opulence — full- 
sized berths, sleeperette seats, pri- 
vate luxury cabins, a 14-seat lounge, 
as well as gourmet food and drink. 
Fifty-six of the giant airliners were 
built and flown by five of the lead- 


ing airlines of the world: Pan 
American World Airways, American 
Overseas Airways, Northwest, 
United, and BOAC. 

Stratocruisers operated in a time 
when traveling by air was an event, 
and not a just a trip from Point A to 
Point C with a plane change at Point 
B — the hub city where millions of 
travelers pass through the airport, 
but nobody sees the town. The trav- 
eling public quickly took to Boeing’s 
Stratocruiser; by January 1, 1953, 


more than 1,588,737 passengers had 
been carried, 8,384 Atlantic and 
8,989 Pacific crossings had been. The 
Stratocruiser fleet had flown 
86,747,931 plane miles during 
384,497 flight hours. 

The Stratocruiser stood as the 
benchmark of luxurious air travel 
and was not eclipsed until Boeing’s 
747 with its upper deck lounge 
entered commercial service on 
January 21, 1970. 


a 


NX1039V, msn 15939, seen in Boeing company livery, flew in the Stratocruiser test program from September 1947 until its 
delivery to Pan Am on August 27, 1949. Pan Am christened the aircraft Clipper Good Hope and re-registered the 
Stratocruiser N1039V. Operating as Flight 202 from Buenos Aires, Argentina, to New York, New York, on April 28, 1952, the 
plane made en route stops at Montevideo, Uruguay, and Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. The following morning, at 2:43 a.m. local time, 
Flight 202 departed Rio de Janeiro en route to New York with a scheduled stop at Port of Spain, Trinidad. Near Carolina, Brazil, 
887 miles northwest of Rio, the aircraft crashed after the number two engine or propeller failed, followed by the structural failure 
of the left wing. Forty-one passengers and the crew of nine perished in the crash. (Boeing Historical Archives K904) . 
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Factory promotion shot of 
a Pan Am stewardess 
leaning on the vertical tail 
of N1024V Clipper 
America to illustrate the 
size of the Stratocruiser’s 
control surfaces. From the 
ground to the tip of the 
tail measures 38 feet, 3 
inches. The tail is five feet 
taller than that of the B-29 
and could be folded to 
starboard to allow the 
Stratocruiser into hangars 
of the day for 
maintenance. (Boeing 
Historical Archives 
HS693C) 


Graphic representation of 
the Stratocruiser’s 
carrying capability: 8 
crew, 88 passengers, plus 
luggage, cargo, and fuel. 
There seems to be a high 
proportion of children in 
the photo, most likely 
belonging to the Boeing 
employees posing as 
models for this shot. 
Notice that the number 
two and four Hamilton 
Standard propellers are in 
the fully feathered 
position. (Boeing 
Historical Archives 
HS700C) 


American Overseas Airlines 
acquired a fleet of eight 
Stratocruisers including 
N90941, msn 15957, Flagship 
Great Britain. N90941 was 
caught by a Boeing cameraman 
during the predelivery flight test 
phase with both number one and 
two engines feathered. American 
Overseas Airlines was acquired 
by Pan Am in September 1950 
and N90941 flew with its new 
owner until July 9, 1959, when 
the plane was extensively 
damaged during a belly landing 
at Tokyo. (Boeing Historical 
Archives via Jon Proctor) 


Pastel walls, warm gray seats, and dark blue curtains framing circular windows invite Pan Am passengers to relax for a long 
flight. This publicity photo shows a smartly dressed woman ascending the circular staircase from the lounge to the main deck 
while the steward, in white double-breasted coat, stands behind curtains marking the main cabin entrance. Full-size upper 
berth is shown in the stowed position above the woman seated near the window to the left. (Boeing Historical Archives) 
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United’s N31225 (msn 15965) 
Mainliner Hawaii flies north of 
Seattle over the San Juan Islands 
during August 1949 on a predeliv- 
ery test flight. After five years of 
service with United, 15965 was 
sold to BOAC and reregistered 
G-ANTX. The aircraft would later 
pass to Transocean (N107Q, 
N412Q), and eventually to Aero 
Spacelines where it was salvaged 
for parts in the Guppy program. 
(Boeing Historical Archives via 
Jon Proctor) 


Northwest N74601, msn 
15947, Stratocruiser 
Manila, was first flown on 
March 18, 1949, and was the 
third of ten aircraft delivered 
to the carrier. In 1959, 
Northwest traded its 
Stratocruisers in to Lockheed 
as down payment on the 
manufacturer’s L188 Electra 
turboprops. N74601 joined 
Aero Spacelines’ Guppy 
program and was broken up 
at Santa Barbara in 1967 for 
spare parts. (Nicholas A. 
Veronico Collection) 


N74604, msn 15950, on the ramp 
at Minneapolis-St. Paul wears the 
name Stratocruiser Detroit late in 
its career with Northwest. The 
carrier traded its fleet of 
Stratocruisers to Lockheed in 
October 1959 against its purchase 
of turbo-prop-powered L188 
Electras. Stratocruiser Detroit 
had flown 29,763 hours when it 
was sold by Northwest. The plane 
passed to Aero Spacelines and was 
subsequently broken up for parts at 
Mojave, California, in 1963. 
(Hammernick) 
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N1022V is the star of a brochure touting Pan Ат service to the SAN FRANCISCO'S NEW multi-million 


Pacific from its new terminal at San Francisco. Air travel in the SOR NIA UNE TERMINA 


Pan American's trans-pacific Clippers now ar- 


1950s was an event rather than today’s rapid way to get from zive and depart from the new terminal, providing 


faster, more convenient connections with flights 
j- H 4 to all parts of the U.S, А... . and the world. 
Point A to Point B. Notice the formal dress of the models. НӘН S OS рош 
z А А service counters for information and reservations 
(Nicholas A. Veronico Collection) + improved baggage-handling facilities... and 
new, specially-designed Clipper Cargo facilities. 
Remember, experience counts in running an air- 
line, and Pan American is the WORLD'S MOST 
EXPERIENCED AIRLINE. 


т. 
DOUBLE w j 


The PERE "Strato" Clipper 


Ze Worlds Most Experienced Airline The Worlds Most Experienced Airline 


Hho In u.s. А. зз 


Pan Am offered a Bulova watch-sponsored time zone 
calculator to its passengers to help them acclimate 
themselves to their destination. The company was appealing 
to the more profitable business traveler with the slogan: 
“Clipper Travel Gives You Time ... The Key to Profit and 
Pleasure.” (Nicholas A. Veronico Collection) 


Gorgeous night shot of 
N1029V, msn 15929, 
Clipper Golden Eagle, 

awaiting passengers at 
New York-Idlewild in 
July 1959. Note the 
airstairs leading to the 
mid-fuselage main cabin 
boarding door. 

(Ronald A. Sitton) 
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CROSSING BETWEEN THE MAINLAND 


AND HAWAI ABOARD THE MAINLINER. Kauai" 


June 27, 1952 


220 А 
Taeng Lat 


V. 1. Sondich 
Paul б. Sipes 
Andrew J. Lynch 
Joan М„ Lynch 

Mrs. Н. A. Baldwin 
J. Walter Cameron 


Mrs. J. Walter Cameron 


Maizie Cameron 
Joseph A. Woods 
“Mrs. Joseph А. Woods 
Miss Enid Fish 

Mrs. Clarinda Silva 
R. H. Severin 

Mrs. Е, Н. Severin 
Jerry Severin 

Miss Sue Severin 

Е, 6. Speegle 


Mrs. Oliver S, Picher 


Sarah Picher 

Lewis Picher 

Arthur J. Fritz 
Arthur J. Fritz, Jr. 
Lynn Clinton Fritz 
Sandra Sue Fritz 
Emily Sue Fritz 
Jackie LaFetra 
Muriel Greer 


CAPTAIN 


FIRST OFFICER 


FLIGHT ENGINEER 


МАЈ 


VIGATOR 


STEWARDESS 


STEWARDESS 


STEWARD 


After flying 25,558.39 hours with 
Pan Am as Clipper Invincible, 

. N1040V, msn 15940, was returned to 
Boeing on August 4, 1960, in trade 
for 707 jets. Linea Internacional 
Aereas SA acquired the aircraft and 
had it overhauled at Oakland, 
California, where this photo was 
taken. Registered 

НС-АСА and christened Princess 
Everetta Maria, the plane was ferried 
to Quito, Ecuador, and subsequently 
seized by the government. The aircraft 
is presumed to have been scrapped in 
1967. (Larry Smalley via 

АТР / Airliners America) 


Dr, Bert Y. Hayashi 
Mrs, Bert Y. Hayashi 
Gerald Hayashi 
Griffith К. Williams, Jr. 
Barbara C, Williams 
И. Н. MeClure 

Mrs. М. Н. McClure 
Max Katzenstein 

Mrs, Mex Katzenstein 
Mes. John Zimmerman 
Master John Zimmerman 
Master Terry Zimmerman 
Miss Ann Zimmerman 

D. L. Watson 

Mrs. D. L. Watson 

R. Mitchell 

Mrs. Mary Ann Mallory 
Lee Mallory, III 
Helen Bieschke 

Marie Е. Wilson 
Elizabeth М, Bennett 
Inez Earhart 

Susan Earhart 
William С. Ferreira 
Jerry І, Smuck 

б. А. O'Rouark 

Alfred В, Searsi 
Elaine D. Scersi 
Martha F. Scarsi 


Н, Kennedy 
R, P, Gallaghan 
5. Е. Reynolds 
J. Е. Pindroh 
Mary Rhodes 
Virginia Hegge 
Timothy Pang 


When air travel was a luxurious 
event rather than today’s hurried 
commute from Point A to Point B, 
passengers received “crossing 
certificates” to commemorate their 
trip and to remember the names of 
new friends made during the journey. 
United’s colorful Hawatian motif 
certificate gives the crossing number 
— here the 12,819th, the aircraft's 
name Mainliner Kauai (N31226, 
msn 15958), the date, passenger 
manifest, and crew names. Note the 
number of families traveling with 
children for vacations in the islands. 
(Nicholas A. Veronico Collection) 


Linen ые тиза сылы. 
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Norman L. Wherrett went on a family trip in 1954 
that took him around the world, with a number of legs 
on board Stratocruisers. In March, the family left Los 

Angeles for Honolulu and shortly after turning up 

the coast, Wherrett shot the number one and two 
engines with the Santa Monica Mountains and the 
Pacific Ocean in the background. United served two 
meals on flights departing in daylight — the first a 
three-course meal of appetizer and salad, entree, then 
desert, plus a light, serve-yourself buffet later in the 
journey. On overnight flights, the buffet was served 
first — set out on the galley counter, followed later by 
a full hot breakfast. During the trip home, Wherrett 
flew from London to Boston on board a Pan Am 
Stratocruiser, and “had the supreme good fortune to 
ride the jump seat for our night refueling stop at Reykjavik,” he said. Some guys have all the luck. (Norman L. Wherrett) 


Israeli Air Force Stratocruiser 4Х-ЕРХ 
Zipori, was originally delivered to 
AOA as N90947, msn 16963, Flagship 
Denmark on November 8, 1949. After 
serving with Pan Am as Clipper Good 
Hope and Clipper Queen of the 
Pacific, the airliner was acquired by 
Israeli Aircraft Industries in February 
1962. Modified with clamshell cargo 
loading doors on the lower rear fuselage, 
4X-FPX served with the Israeli Air 
Force from February 1964 through 
September 1975. (Nicholas A. 
Veronico Collection) 


Front office of Northwest 
Stratocruiser Detroit, 
N74604, msn 15950, 

during a stop at 
Minneapolis-St. Paul. 
The flight engineer's chair 
swiveled to enable him to 
manage the throttles or 
the myriad systems 
displayed on the vertical 
panel to his right. 
Northwest chose to 
eliminate the flight 
engineer’s desk from the 
cockpit. Each control 
wheel center button 
contains a distinctive 
Stratocruiser logo. 
(Hammernick) 
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Stratocruisers, once the flagship uf Pan 
Ат fleet, fly off into the distance as the 
next generation of intercontinental 
airliners joins the fleet. N1033V, 
Clipper Midnight Sun, formates with 
the second 707-100 series jet off the 
assembly line, N707PA, msn 17587, 
Clipper Maria. Note that all of the 
Stratocruiser's emergency exit windows 
are open to allow Pan Am company 
photographers to capture the new jet in 
flight. (Boeing Historical Archives 
K4586) 


Aero Spacelines' 377-PG Pregnant 
Guppy, N1024V, is seen at Santa 
Barbara on January 9, 1971. The 
aircraft was built to handle large, 

outsized cargo such as the Douglas- 
built S-4 18-foot diameter, 40-foot long 
second stage of the Saturn I rocket. The 
Stratocruiser's original 8 foot floor-to- 
roof height was ballooned out to 21 feet 
11 inches giving the Pregnant Guppy 
an interior volume of 22,500 cubic feet, 
and is capable of transporting a 20,000- 
pound payload across the United 
States. The Pregnant Guppy was 
characterized by its removable tail 
versus the Mini Guppy's swing tail. 
(Ed Davies Collection) 


Three Stratocruisers gave up their parts 
to build Aero Spacelines' Mini Guppy 
with N1037V serving as the primary 
fuselage. Christened Spirit of Santa 
Barbara, the Mini Guppy made its first 
flight on May 24, 1967. The aircraft 
passed to Aero Union in July 1981, and 
is seen at the company’s Chico, 
California, base in May 1987. It was 
sold to Erickson Air Crane in 1990, and 
was withdrawn from use in 1995. 
Today, the plane can be seen at the 
Tillamook Air Museum, Tillamook, 
Oregon. (Scott Thompson) 
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Striking night shot of 
N74602 Stratocruiser 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 

as it taxies in at the 
company’s Twin Cities 
home field. Upon closer 
examination, passengers 
can be seen in the 
fuselage windows. This 
aircraft most likely just 
arrived from 
Washington, D.C. 
(Boeing Historical 
Archives, 9437) 


Ground view of 
Northwest's N74603 
Stratocruiser 
Chicago being 
serviced at a turn. 
Notice the single 
point, under-wing 
refueling happening 
next to engines one 
and four. Cowl flaps 
are in the full open 
position, a factor in 
Northwest's only 
Stratocruiser loss. 
(Northwest Airlines, 
2399) 


Stratocruiser Manila 
fires up the number three 
engine to get the 
aircraft’s generator 
running. Once the 
generator has come on 
line, the ground 
crewman behind the nose 
wheel will disconnect the 
external power cable and 
the remaining engines 
will be started. 
(Northwest Airlines, 
99267) 
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Recent arrival 
G-ANUA sits nose in 
at Oakland in August 
1959. The aircraft has 

made its last flight and 
will eventually be 
broken up for Aero 
Spacelines’ Guppy 
projects. (Earl 
Holmquist via Milo 
Peltzer Collection) 


Swinging the compass at 
Boeing Field, BOAC's 
Centaurus G-ALSC, 
msn 15954, is checked 
out before flight. This 
aircraft is one of four 
delivery positions the 
British carrier acquired 
from the Swedes. This 
“Speedbird” livery was 
the first of three schemes 
worn by ВОАС% 
Stratocruiser fleet 
during its nine years 

of operations. 

(Boeing Historical 
Archives, P9528) 


С-АКС/, msn 15976, in 
the process of having its 
engines stripped sits 
minus props, cowlings, 
and accessory section 
covers at Oakland, 
February 2, 1959. 
Transocean acquired 

14 Stratocruisers, six 
of which never 

entered service. 

(Earl Holmquist) 
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NON-SKEDS, FOREIGN AIR FORCES, CARGO CARRIERS, AND GUPPIES 


hen the major airline 
operators upgrade their 
aircraft, the planes histori- 


cally have a long life in the secondary 
market. When Pan Am and TWA 
sold off their Boeing 307s, the aircraft 
found a market carrying passengers 
in French Indochina. An example of 
greater significance is Douglas’ 
DC-3/C-47. The late 1930s airliner 
was the backbone of most carriers in 
the prewar era, then the aircraft sus- 
tained the armies of the world during 
the war years. When the hostilities 
ceased, hundreds of surplus DC-3s 
and C-47s formed the backbone of 
most non-scheduled airlines. 

Unfortunately for the Stra- 
tocruiser, the type was phased out of 
service at the end of the 1950s, a 
period of dramatic technological 
change in commercial aviation. Air- 
lines were shedding piston-powered 
aircraft as fast as possible. BOAC’s 
fleet of 377s — a common sight in 
Europe, Africa, and the East Coast of 
the United States for almost 10 years 
— was phased out beginning in 
1958 in favor of turboprop Brittania, 
the all jet-powered Comet 4, and the 
soon to be delivered Boeing 707. 
Northwest traded its Stratocruiser 
fleet to Lockheed for turbo-prop- 
powered L188 Electras. The 377’s 
launch customer, Pan Am, kept its 
aircraft into 1961 and was the last of 
the front line operators to fly the 
type. Pan Am's fleet of Stratocruis- 
ers was also traded to Boeing as par- 
tial down payment for 707s. 

By 1961, the secondary market 
was flooded with 10-year-old, 
expensive to maintain piston-pow- 
ered Stratocruisers. The one positive 
aspect of a flooded market was that 


carriers unable to afford jet or turbo- 
prop aircraft could acquire the Stra- 
tocruiser’s tremendous lift capabili- 
ties for pennies on the dollar. There 
were five takers: one non-scheduled 
carrier, two South American cargo 
haulers, the Israeli Air Force, and a 
visionary named Jack Conroy who 
formed Aero Spacelines to radically 
modify the 377 airframe to haul 
oversized cargo. 


TRANSOCEAN AIR LINES: BIG 
PLANS FOR THE STRATOCRUISER 


Orvis M. Nelson, a senior captain 
for United Airlines quit the company 
on March 11, 1946 and launched 
ONAT (Orvis Nelson Air Transport) 
five days later at Oakland, California. 
When the company was incorporated 
on June 1, 1946, Nelson changed the 
company’s name to Transocean Air 
Lines (Taloa). 

During its 14 year life, the carri- 
er would become the largest non- 


scheduled airline and an aviation 
enterprise of unparalleled equal. The 
airline was only one facet of the cor- 
poration: the company’s mainte- 
nance and engineering division was 
world renown for its aircraft modifi- 
cations and conversions. King Ibn 
Saud of Saudi Arabia and Colonel 
Andres Soriano, owner of San 
Miguel Brewery and president of 
Philippine Airlines, both had their 
aircraft overhauled by Transocean. 
The company’s engineering bases 
were located at Oakland and Wind- 
sor Locks, Connecticut. Transocean 
also ran a flight school, the Taloa 
Academy of Aeronautics. Its sub- 
sidiary AEMCO (Aircraft Engineer- 
ing and Maintenance Co.) over- 
hauled C-54s during the Berlin Air- 
lift, as well as U.S. Air Force T-33 jet 
trainers. Another subsidiary, Sky- 
scape Interiors, updated aircraft cab- 
ins including such planes as Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s Columbine. 
Transocean also owned Oakland 


fi’ 
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Transocean's N1027V, msn 15927, was the first aircraft to arrive from BOAC (ex 
G-ANUM). The aircraft was later re-registered N401Q, апа is seen here late in 
the afternoon at Oakland prior to a trans-Pacific flight. This aircraft has been 
fitted with Curtiss Electric propellers. (Terry Waddington Collection) 
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Aircraft Engine Service and Western 
Sky Industries of Hayward, Califor- 
nia, which built center wing sections 
for Douglas AD-4, -5, and -6 
Skyraiders. At its peak, the conglom- 
erate employed 6,700 workers 
around the world. 

The Babb Co., a New York air- 
craft broker owned by Atlas Corp. 
which later became International 
Aviation Services — a company 
Transocean owned a 20 percent 
stake in — negotiated the acquisi- 
tion of 14 BOAC Stratocruisers that 
were to be traded-in to Boeing as the 
down payment for 707s. The aircraft 
arrived in three groups of four, six, 
and four aircraft. The first BOAC 
Stratocruiser bound for service with 
Transocean departed on July 5, 1958. 
The aircraft, G-ANUM, 377-10-26 


N404Q, msn 15978, is being run-up at 
Oakland in the spring of 1959. The 
aircraft wears Transocean’s distinctive 
white/black/yellow livery. The forward 
cargo door has been left open to allow 
mechanics quick access to the cockpit. 
(Lawrence S. Smalley / ATP 
Airliners America) 


msn 15927, RMA Clyde was flown to 
Windsor Locks, Connecticut, by 
BOAC crews. Once stateside, 
Transocean crews ferried the aircraft 
to Oakland, California. The British 
airline's lavish interior was stripped 
from the 377s and the aircraft were 
reconfigured to seat 60 in a high- 
density forward cabin with 26 sleep- 
erette style seats in the rear area. The 
lounge remained unchanged. 
Through two registration changes, 
Transocean eventually put the Stra- 
tocruisers into an orderly ‘N’ num- 
ber series beginning with М4010 
(see sidebar on page 77, Stratocruis- 
ers Operated by Transocean Air Lines). 
N401Q through N404Q began 
twice-weekly trans-Pacific service 
from Oakland to Okinawa, some 
7,600 miles to the east, with en 


route stops at San Francisco, Hon- 
olulu, Wake, and Guam. On Janu- 
ary 5, 1959, Transocean received the 
first aircraft in its second batch of 
Stratocruisers G-ALSC RMA Cen- 
taurus, later N406Q. All six were on 
hand at Oakland by the end of 
March, although two were held for 
spares reserve (N405Q, msn 15975 
and N408Q, msn 15944). In May 
1959, Transocean’s domestic west- 
bound Stratocruiser operations 
were flown on Friday evenings 
(Flight 35) departing New York’s 
Idlewild Airport at 9 p.m., with an 
en route stop at Chicago Midway, 
and arriving at Los Angeles (Bur- 
bank Airport) at 5:45 a.m. On Sun- 
days, Flight 17 departed Idlewild at 
9 p.m. and arrived at Oakland the 
following morning at 9:10 a.m. after 
stopping at Midway, Burbank, and 
San Francisco. 

In the Summer of 1959, N401Q 
through N404Q flew trans-Atlantic 
charter services from Idlewild to 
London’s Gatwick Airport with fuel 
stops in Gander, Dublin, or Shannon 
depending upon the route. 


Transocean Air Lines modified its 
Stratocruiser interiors to seat 60 in the 
forward cabin (12 rows of 2-3 seating) 
and 26 sleeperette seats in the rear. 
Notice that the overhead berths were not 
removed during the interior 
modification. (Albert “Kayo” Harris 
via Arue Szura Collection) 
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Transocean flew charters to and 
maintained European bases at 
Copenhagen, Frankfurt, Geneva, 
Madrid, Munich, Paris, and Rome. 
European charters for the summer 


Registration MSN 


N401Q 15927 

season ended on October 1, and the N402Q 15974 
airline returned to concentrate its №4030 15946 
activities in the Pacific. The summer N404Q * 15978 
also saw the delivery of the final №050 15975 
group of aircraft from ВОАС (to be №060 15945 
registered №110 through №4120), №070 ntu 15976 
which were flown to Oakland and N4080 15944 
placed into storage. N409Q 15977 
As the fall of 1959 turned into №100 15979 
winter, Transocean’s financial ріс- N411Q ntu 15967 
ture dimmed. The carrier owed a N412Q ntu 15965 
large amount of money to the U.S. №130 ntu 15966 
Internal Revenue Service for unpaid N414Q ntu 15968 


back taxes, and its suppliers were 
clambering to be paid for goods and 
services rendered. Transocean was 
also attempting to acquire the 707 
delivery positions vacated by 
Cubana when the island nation's 
government toppled. Transocean's 


plan was to take delivery of three NA11Q, N412Q, N413Q, М4140. 


FOR SALE 
LEASE OR LEASE PURCHASE 


Boeing Model 377 


STRATO CRUISER 


Aviation Week magazine of 
December 26, 1960, carried this ad 


14 AIRCRAFT for 14 "flyaway" Stratocruisers. If 
FROM 
$75,000 these were the ex-Transocean fleet, 
Flyaway one wonders, how many were 


U. S. Certificated 112 seat configuration, full over- 
seas equipped. Long range. 20 NTSO engines. 
Large Inventory of Supporting Aircraft and Engine 
Spare Parts. 
WILLIAM STEINER 
Phone: TOpaz 2-9355 or GArfield 6-4481 
13010 Ardis Ave. Downey, California 


actually in flying condition? 
(Dan O'Hara Collection) 


With only the number two engine remaining, Transocean’s N403Q, msn 15946, is 
seen in storage at Mojave, California, after the liquidation of the airline. (Terry 
Waddington) 


STRATOCRUISERS OPERATED BY TRANSOCEAN AIR LINES 
Previous Identities 


ex G-ANUM, N1027V 

ex G-AKGH, N137A 

ex G-ALSD, N85Q 

ex G-AKGL, N86Q 

ex G-AKGI, N100Q 

ex G-ALSC, N101Q 

ex G-AKGJ, N102Q 

ex G-ALSB, N103Q 

ex G-AKGK, N104Q 

ex G-AKGM, N105Q 

ex N31227, G-ANTZ, N106Q 
ex N31225, G-ANTX, N107Q 
ex N31226, G-ANTY, N108Q 
ex N31228, G-ANUA, N109Q 


* Seen at Mojave wearing both N404Q and N9600H registrations. Aero Space- 
lines, the aircraft’s subsequent owner, swapped the aircraft's N404Q registra- 
tion with a Widgeon owned by Jack Conroy on March 1, 1967. N9600H was 
painted on msn 15978, but N404Q was not painted out. 


The airline never placed the following aircraft into service: N407Q, N408Q, 


707s and immediately lease two to 
Japan Air Lines. This deal fell 
through, and Transocean filed for 
bankruptcy on July 11, 1960. Some 
say a U.S. domestic carrier (pre- 
sumed to have been Pan Am) pres- 
sured Boeing to cancel the transac- 
tion with Transocean to prevent 
Japan Air Lines from competing 
with Pan Am in the Pacific. Others 
blame company founder Orvis Nel- 
son for a lack of financial manage- 
ment. Whatever the cause, 
Transocean's fleet of 377s were 
grounded at Oakland. The aircraft 
were acquired by Airline Equipment 
Co. at auction on September 1, 1960. 
Only four of the 14 aircraft were air- 
worthy, and two months later, all of 
the planes appeared for sale in an 
advertisement in the December 26, 
1960 issue of Aviation Week. 
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ECUADOR ATTEMPTS ІМТЕЕМА- 
TIONAL PASSENGER SERVICE 


Linea Internacional Aéreas SA 
(LIA) came on the scene in June 1958 
and, through a series of subsidies, 
became Ecuador's second largest 
carrier. The airline operated a pair of 
surplus Curtiss C-46s between 
Guayaquil and Quito with runs to 
the Galápagos Islands. In April 1960, 
the U.S. CAB granted permission for 
LIA to fly Buenos Aires — Miami 
with stops at Guayaquil and Quito. 
Authorization to fly into Los Ange- 
les was later granted by the CAB. 

With route authorization in 
hand, LIA acquired N1040V, msn 
15940, from the batch of ex-Pan Am 
Stratocruisers traded-in to Boeing. 
The aircraft was overhauled at Oak- 
land, and given a sharp, new paint 
scheme. The upper half of the fuse- 
lage was white, the lower half was 
bare metal, the fuselage featured a 
single red cheatline with three black 
lines below, and a red accentuated 
tail that bore the Ecuadorian flag and 
registration. Of note was the dual 


RANSA STRATOCRUISERS 


Model 

377-10-19/26 N1022V 
377-10-26 N1026V 
377-10-26 N1028V 
377-10-26 N1029V 
377-10-26 N1031V 
377-10-26 N1034V 


377-10-26 N1035V 


377-10-26 N1036V 


377-10-30 
377-10-29 


N74607 
N90945 


registration — HC-AGA on the star- 
board side of the aircraft (reported as 
a ferry permit registration) with 


RANSA's YV-C-ERH Princess Everetta Maria II at Miami where a 76-inch by 
80-inch cargo door was installed in starboard fuselage behind the cockpit. The size 


of the R-4360 cowl flaps can be seen in this nose-on view. (Boeing Historical 
Archives, P36241) 


Previous RANSA 


YV-C-ERI 


YV-C-ERH 


YV-C-ERK 


YV-C-ERL 


Name and Notes 


Carlos scrapped, Miami, 
July 1969 

scrapped, Miami 
February 1969 

Andreina Maria scrapped, 
June 1969 

scrapped Miami, 

April 1968 

Princess Everetta Maria II, 
scrapped, Miami, July 1969 
(ntu), scrapped, Miami, 
June 1969 

scrapped, Miami, 

April 1968 

(ntu), scrapped, Miami, 
February 1968 

scrapped, Minneapolis 
Repossessed by Boeing, 
July 1964 


HC-AFS on the port. Christened 
Princess Everetta Maria, the aircraft 
was ferried to Quito to begin service. 
Before flights to the United States 
began, the airline ran into financial 
trouble and HC-AFS sat at Quito 
only to be scrapped in the mid- 
1960s. 


CARGO FOR VENEZUELA 


In 1948, Carlos Chávez of 
Venezuela and American Everett 
Jones formed RANSA (Rutas Aéreas 
Nacionales) to serve the air cargo 
needs of the growing Venezuelan 
economy. The cargoline was granted 
route approval to operate between 
Caracas and Miami in 1953. The car- 
rier was seized by the Venezuelan 
government in June 1960 under the 
premise that the cargoline was 
smuggling guns into the country 
and cofounder Chávez was arrest- 
ed. The government began operat- 
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ing the airline and it soon acquired 
10 Stratocruisers from aircraft bro- 
ker Lee Mansdorf — five intended 
for flight and the balance to provide 
a source of spare parts (see RANSA 
Stratocruisers). 

Ex-Pan Am N1031V, msn 15931, 
was the first to undergo cargo con- 
version by RANSA. At the compa- 
ny's Miami base, a 76 inch by 80 inch 
door was cut into the starboard fuse- 
lage upper deck behind the cockpit. 
Registered YV-C-ERH and chris- 
tened Princess Everetta Maria II, the 
Stratocruiser began carrying con- 
sumer goods such as TVs and wash- 
ing machines south from Miami to 
Caracas on October 5, 1961. N1022V, 
msn 15922, followed -ERH into the 
conversion process and was regis- 
tered YV-C-ERH Carlos. 

Trade between the Caribbean, 
South America, and the United 
States was brisk requiring a third 
cargo conversion, N1028V, msn 
15928, becoming -ERJ Andreina 
Maria. To accommodate larger items, 
-ERJ's cargo door was enlarged to 72 
inches tall by 142 inches wide — 
nearly large enough for a small car 
to pass through. In July 1964, Boeing 
repossessed N90945, msn 15961, for 
non-payment but that did not stop 
the airline. By 1966, RANSA began 
to convert msn 15934 for cargo 
under the registration -ERK and had 
big plans for msn 15936 which 
would have become -ERL. RANSA's 
fate was sealed on September 6, 
1966, when the carrier filed for 
bankruptcy protection. The airline's 
remaining eight aircraft languished 
at Miami in "Corrosion Corner" 
until the aircraft were scrapped in 
the summer of 1969. 


FOUNDATION OF AN AIR FORCE 
In 1962, the Israeli Air Force 


(LAF) was operating a mixed fleet of 
war surplus Douglas C-47s and 


Clipper Queen of the Skies was delivered to American Overseas Airways as 
377-10-29 N90946, msn 15962, and subsequently passed to Pan Am in the 1950 
merger of the two companies. The aircraft is seen at Oakland, California, late in 
1962 wearing Israeli registration 4X-AOG in basic Pan Am colors. The aircraft's 
clipper name can still be seen under the cockpit windows. Note the covey of 
Transocean Stratocruisers under 4X-AOG’s tail. In Israeli service the aircraft wore 
the name Yodfat. (Earl Holmquist) 


French Nord Noratlases. Although 
sufficient, neither was ideal for the 
changing warfare of the 1960s. The 
IAF wanted the roll-on, roll-off capa- 
bility the Lockheed C-130 Hercules 


offered with its low-to-the-ground 
cargo deck, but the IAF could not 
afford the more than $3 million dol- 
lar freighter. There were political 
and balance of power problems in 


Two ex-Pan Am Stratocruisers were converted with swing-tails by IAI (Israeli 
Aircraft Industries) at a reported cost of $500,000 each. All identifying marks have 
been taped over by the Israelis, but it is known that the two 377s converted to 
swing-tail configuration were msn 15930 (ex-N1030V) and msn 15925 (ex- 
N1025V). (Boeing Historical Archives, HS5747) 
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the Middle East region if the United 
States sold or gave the IAF a fleet of 
C-130s. Although the country’s com- 
mercial flag carrier was acquiring 
new JT-3D powered 707s, the mili- 
tary’s needs were taking a backseat. 

Through Al Schwimmer, direc- 
tor general of Israeli Aircraft Indus- 
tries, five ex-Pan Am 377s that had 
been in storage at San Francisco 
were acquired in February 1962. The 
aircraft were ferried across the bay 
to Oakland for a brief overhaul and 
to be outfitted for the long over- 
water flight to the Middle East. By 
July, all five aircraft had made the 
journey from Oakland to Lod Air- 
port, Tel Aviv. 

The IAF had set down an exten- 
sive modification program for the 
Stratocruisers, but in order to have 
the aircraft ready for service in two 
years, the specifications were 
reduced. Msns 15925 and 15930 
were the first two to complete the 
modification program that included 
the installation of a cargo door in the 
port fuselage behind the cockpit, 
and a swing tail with lower 
clamshell loading doors as fitted to 
the military C-97 Stratocruisers. 
Once the aircraft were test flown, it 
was determined that flight restric- 
tions placed on the aircraft to reduce 
aerodynamic stress were too restric- 
tive for the IAF. The swing tails 
could open 92 degrees to starboard. 
The three remaining aircraft were 
fitted with clam shell loading doors 
and a monorail hoist in the aft fuse- 
lage, and the installation for 22 
RATO (Rocket Assisted Take Off) 
bottles. One of the three non-swing 
tail aircraft was fitted with a remov- 
able airdrop “system.” This included 
twin aft jump doors, removable cen- 
terline paratroop seats, sidewall 
jump seats, and the provision for lit- 
ters on the main deck. 

Stratocruisers were to serve as 
strategic transports, hauling arms 


ISRAELI AIR FORCE MODEL 377 STRATOCRUISERS 


MSN Model Serial 
15925 * 
15930 * 
15962 
15963 


15964 


377-10-26 
377-10-26 
377-10-29 
377-10-29 
377-10-29 


015 
010 


098 
097 


Registration 


4X-ASA, 4X-AOF, 4X-FPW 
4Х-АОН, АХ-ЕРУ 

4X-FPZ, АХ-АОС 
4X-AOD, 4X ЕРХ 

4X-AOL 4Х-ЕРҮ 


Мате 


Beltar 
Arbel 
Yodfat 
Zipori 
Massada 


* These aircraft were converted to swing-tail configuration by Israeli Aircraft 


Industries 


and equipment from suppliers such 
as France, while the C-47s and 
Noratlases were to form the back- 
bone of the nation's tactical airlift 
capabilities. Shortly after the two 
swing tail aircraft were delivered on 
May 16 and June 1, 1965, the United 
States made its second arms sale of 
Douglas A-4 Skyhawks to Israel 
which opened up the sale of addi- 
tional military transports. With this 
opportunity, the IAF acquired an 
additional nine surplus KC-97Fs and 
-97Gs — three of which were con- 
verted to probe and drogue aerial 
refuelers to support the A-4 fleet. 

. When the "Six Day War" erupt- 
ed on June 5, 1967, IAF Stratocruis- 
ers were tasked with supporting the 
advancing army. Food, water, and 
fuel was air-dropped to the troops. 
After the war, the 377s continued to 
supply the IAF with spare parts 
and arms from countries friendly to 
the state. In November 1971, the 
IAF acquired two Lockheed 
C-130Hs which sounded the death 
knell for the Stratocruiser in Israeli 
service. Swing tail msn 15930 was 
the first to be retired on September 
1, 1972, the last of the 377s, msn 
15925, was retired on December 1, 
1975. The KC-97s lasted a little 
while longer, the last being retired 
on April 3, 1978. 


THE LAST HURRAH: AEROSPACE- 
LINES’ GUPPIES 


During the World War II years, 
all transport aircraft were designed 
first to haul soldiers and paratroop- 
ers, with small jeeps and artillery 
pieces being considered second. It 
wasn't until the dawn of the inter- 
continental ballistic missile age that 
the designs of cargo aircraft includ- 
ed the capability to haul oversized 
loads; the first such capable aircraft 
being Douglas' R-4360-powered 
C-124 and T-34-P-3/-9W turboprop- 
powered C-133. 

By the early 1960s, the Apollo 
space program was on the drawing 
board. The Apollo capsules were to 
be propelled into lunar orbit by the 
massive Saturn IV rocket, built in 
stages 40 feet long and 18 feet in 
diameter — too large to be transport- 
ed by air or rail. The rocket stages 
were built near New Orleans and in 
Huntington Beach, California. From 
the West Coast, the S-IV and S-IVB 
stages were sent by barge through the 
Panama Canal, across the Gulf of 
Mexico, around the tip of Florida, and 
up to Cape Canaveral for launching. 
A time-consuming three week jour- 
ney that exposed the stages to all 
types of weather as well as corrosion 
during the month-long sea voyage. 
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NASA's Marshall Space Flight 
Center (MSFC), Huntsville, Alaba- 
ma, was the lead center for the 
design of rocket boosters, and offi- 
cials at MSFC began investigating 
the possibilities of transporting Sat- 
urn stages by air. Douglas engineers 
studied the problem and determined 
that the rocket stages could be car- 
ried piggy-back on top of the turbo- 
prop-powered C-133 — in the same 
manner today’s Space Shuttle is car- 
ried on top of modified 747s. 

Aviation entrepreneur John M. 
“Jack” Conroy knew the rocket 
stages could be transported by air, 
but didn’t quite know how. During a 
discussion with aircraft broker Lee 
Mansdorf, Conroy and his partners 
struck upon the idea of expanding 
the upper lobe of the Stratocruiser’s 
“double bubble” fuselage. Using pri- 
marily his own money, Conroy con- 
tracted with On Mark Engineering 
Co. of Burbank, California, to modify 
the proof-of-concept aircraft. All 
modifications were undertaken at On 
Mark’s Van Nuys Airport facility five 
miles southwest of Burbank Airport. 

In January 1962, On Mark’s met- 
alsmiths set to work on N1024V (msn 
15924) sawing the fuselage in half 
behind the trailing edge of the wing. 
A 16 foot 8 inch section of fuselage 
from msn 15976 (ех-СКС)/, ex- 
N407Q) was added to N1024V’s fuse- 
lage between the wing trailing edge 
and the tail. The modified N1024V's 
weight and balance was recalculated 
and the aircraft test flown. With no 
adverse affects on the aircraft's flight 
characteristics, On Mark began to 
build the expanded fuselage bubble 
over the aircraft’s existing upper 
lobe. Beginning 22 inches above the 
existing main cabin floor, a new bub- 
ble fuselage was constructed over the 
existing fuselage that measured 19 
feet 9 inches, and was 21 feet 11 inch- 
es from the main cabin floor to the 
new ceiling. To accommodate the 


expanded upper lobe, the propellers 
on the inboard engines, numbers two 
and three, had six inches cut from 
each blade. 

Building the new lobe over the 
existing fuselage was done to safe- 
guard the flight test crew. If there 
was a failure of the outer fuselage 
lobe, it would not affect the structur- 
al integrity of the aircraft. Some said 
the aircraft looked pregnant, like a 
“Pregnant Guppy.” The name soon 
stuck and the Pregnant Guppy ini- 
tials were incorporated into the air- 
craft's model number - 377(PG). The 
Aero Spacelines 377(PG) N1024V 
took to the sky on its maiden flight 
on September 19, 1962, from the Van 
Nuys Airport. 

The following day, September 
20, Conroy set out for MSFC to 
demonstrate the aircraft for NASA 
management. If his Pregnant Guppy 
project was to be viable, Conroy 
needed funding, and needed it fast. 
MSFC Director Wernher von Braun 
was enthusiastic about the project 
and the famous scientist began seri- 


ous talks with Conroy. The aircraft 
was ferried back to Van Nuys where 
the original Stratocruiser upper lobe 
was cut-away, leaving the cavernous 
interior ready to haul cargo. The 
fuselage of the aircraft was further 
modified to separate behind the 
wing trailing edge to accommodate 
cargo. The control cables and 
hydraulic lines had quick disconnect 
fittings that were separated when the 
tail was removed. When the tail was 
reattached after loading, 13 pins 
aligned the fuselage sections which 
were then connected with 32 one and 
one-quarter inch bolts. The Pregnant 
Guppy was only 3,000 pounds heav- 
ier than a stock Stratocruiser (88,000 
pounds), and with a 33,000 pound 
payload it cruised 15 mph slower (at 
250 mph). The aircraft's test program 
was flown at Edwards Air Force 
Base, California, and monitored by 
the FAA for certification. 

Conroy's Aero Spacelines had 
spent nearly $1 million to get the 
Pregnant Guppy engineered and test 
flown, but he was running out of 
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The Super Guppy delivers an A-7 Corsair II to the overhaul depot at NAS Alameda 
in the mid-1970s. Above the cockpit door, on each side of the fuselage, are ladders 
that lead to a catwalk crossing over the top of the cargo bay. (Harry Holgerson Jr. 
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GUPPY CONSTRUCTION — AERO SPACELINES 


Model 


Designation 


B377PG 
B377SG 
377MG 
377MGT 
377SGT 
377SGT 
377SGT-F 
377SGT-F 


Pregnant Guppy 
Super Guppy 
Mini Guppy 
MGT-101 
SGT-201 
SGT-201 

SGT-201 

SGT-201 


money while the FAA did its job of 
insuring that the aircraft was safe. 
The Pregnant Guppy being an 
unknown quantity, the FAA wanted 
to cover its bases. To speed up the 
certification process, NASA exerted 
pressure on the FAA to complete 
flight testing as soon as possible. 
Having the Guppy would reduce 
rocket stage shipping time to only 18 
hours, and in the heady days of the 
space race in the early 1960s, every 


m 


Powerplant 


P&W R-4360 

P&W T-34 turboprop 
P&W R-4360 

Allison 501-D22C 
Allison 501-D22C 
Allison 501-D22C 
Allison 501-D22C 
Allison 501-D22C 


MSN Reg. 
15924 
15938 
15937 
0001 
0001 
0002 
0003 
0004 


N1024V 
N1038V 
N1037V 
N4020 
F-BTGV 
F-BPPA 
F-WGSG 
F-GEAI 


hour counted. Certification took a 
positive turn in June 1963 when 
MSFC awarded Aero Spacelines a 
$194,850 contract to transport rocket 
stages, engines, and other parts in 
support of the Apollo program. The 
Pregnant Guppy was granted a sup- 
plemental type certificate as a modi- 
fication of the Boeing Stratocruiser, 
and under Federal Air Regulations 
(FAR) Part 8, was restricted to carry- 
ing cargo for NASA and the Depart- 
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ment of Defense only. 

The Pregnant Guppy was a 
tremendous success and by 1964, 
NASA was looking for a back-up 
aircraft to support both MSFC and 
the Manned Spacecraft Center at 
Houston, Texas. In a press release 
that appeared in the January 20, 
1964 issue of Aviation Week and Space 
Technology, Aero Spacelines con- 
firmed that it was negotiating to buy 
“at least two of the three Saunders- 
Roe Princess flying boats which 
were sold recently by the British 
Government.” The company envi- 
sioned modifying the aircraft to 
carry the second stage of the Saturn 
V rocket which is 82 feet long and 22 
feet in diameter. By 1965, the num- 
ber of Saturn rocket launches had 
been reduced, thus eliminating the 
need for such a huge aircraft, and 
the Saunders-Roe guppy flying boat 
idea was dropped. 

While the 377PG was flying and 
decisions were being made about 
the next generation guppy, Aero 


NIO38V 


Nice rear three-quarter view of the Super Guppy built upon N1038V. The lengthened fuselage and extended vertical tail are 
well displayed in this view. Notice how far back the lower lounge window is after the fuselage has been lengthened. The aircraft 
is seen in November 7, 1965, at Oakland, California. (William T. Larkins) 
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Spacelines was quietly acquiring 
every available Stratocruiser. The 
remaining Northwest aircraft that 
had been traded into Lockheed for 
Electras (N70601-N70606 and 
N74609, N74610) were bought by 
Mansdorf and sold to Aero Space- 
lines. The aircraft were held in stor- 
age at Mojave, California. Three of 
the Transocean aircraft were moved 
to Mojave (N402O, N403O, №4040 ~ 
later changed to N9600H) and two 
ex-Pan Am Stratocruisers acquired 
from Boeing (N90942 and N1042V). 
The ex-Transocean Stratocruisers at 
Oakland (N401Q, N404Q-N406Q, 
N408Q-N414Q) were scrapped to 
provide parts for the expanding 
БЧРРрУ program. 

With the flying boat guppy out 
of the picture, a larger version of the 
Pregnant Guppy was proposed. 
Again NASA showed interest, and 
this time sent an engineer to monitor 
the aircraft conversion process. The 
new aircraft was known as the “Very 
Pregnant Guppy,” later called the 
“Super Guppy” or В-3775С, and was 
based upon an experimental military 
version of the Stratocruiser, the 5,700 
shaft horsepower Pratt & Whitney 
T-34-P-7WA turbo-prop powered 
ҮС-977 (serial number 52-2693). 

Тһе 3775С was also constructed 
by On Mark at Van Nuys, but this 
time the aircraft was assembled 
from the gathered parts rather than 
adding pieces to a flying Stratocruis- 
er. The YC-97J’s engine nacelles, 
wings, and forward fuselage were 
combined with parts of msn 15845 
(ex-N406Q) and msn 15944 (ex- 
N408Q), and the ex-Pan Am N1038V, 
msn 15938 to build the Super Guppy. 


Mini Guppy N422AU was transporting 
a helicopter from NASA's Ames 
Research Center in Mountain View, 
California, in the early 1990s when 
these photos were taken. The cargo pallet 
is part of the aircraft. (Ron Strong) 


GUPPY DISPOSITIONS 


Original 


Designation MSN Reg. 
15924 


15938 


N1024V 
N1038V 


Pregnant Guppy 


Super Guppy 


Mini Guppy 15937 N1037V 
MGT-101 


SGT-201 


0001 
0001 


N4020 
F-BTGV 


SGT-201 
SGT-201 


0002 
0003 


F-BPPA 
F-WGSG 
SGT-201 


0004 F-GEAI 


Rather than continue with the Preg- 
nant Guppy's removable tail for 
cargo loading, the Super Guppy 
would have a hinged, port opening 
nose section. Pratt & Whitney T-34- 
P-7WA engines were acquired from 
the Air Force's fleet of recently 
grounded Douglas C-133s to power 
the SG. From this assemblage of 
parts, 7 feet 6 inches was added to 
both the starboard and port wing 
root thus expanding the SG's wing 
span to 156 feet 3 inches. The cargo 
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Current 
Reg. Location/Status 
Dismantled, 1979 
Display, Pima Air and 


N940NA 
Space Museum, Arizona 
Display, Tillamook Air 
Museum, Oregon 
Crashed, Edwards AFB 
Display, Bruntingthorpe, 


N422AU 


England 

Display, Toulouse, France 
Display, Hamburg, 
Germany 


N941NA In service, NASA 


compartment was enlarged to 94 feet 
6 inches with a diameter of 25 feet 
giving a column of 49,790 cubic feet 
(verses the Pregnant Guppy’s 29,187 
cubic feet). The horizontal and verti- 
cal tails were enlarged, bringing the 
aircraft’s height to 46 feet 5 inches. 
At the time of its first flight on 
August 31, 1965, it was the largest 
aircraft in the world. 

While the 377SG was under con- 
struction, Aero Spacelines merged 
with the Unexcelled Chemical Co., of 


New York. The now wholly-owned 
subsidiary of Unexcelled Chemical, 
Aero Spacelines moved its operations 
to Santa Barbara, California, and put 
forth its 377MG “Mini Guppy” 
design aimed at transporting out- 
sized cargo for the commercial mar- 
ket. The aircraft would operate under 
the standard transport aircraft cate- 
gory, FAR Part 25. N1037V, msn 
15937, was flown from Mojave and to 
Santa Barbara where the seven- 
month conversion process took place. 

As part of the conversion, the air- 
craft’s wings were removed and the 
fuselage stripped. The tail section 
was cut-off at the wing trailing edge 
and the center fuselage was cut away 
above the belly pan. An entirely new 
fuselage was built around N1037V 
featuring a 13-foot-wide cargo floor, 
with a 73-foot-long cargo bay, 18 feet 
in diameter. Unlike the 3775С, the 
Mini Guppy retained the Stratocruis- 
er’s R-4360 engines and was fitted 
with a starboard swinging hinged 
tail. The wing center section was 
built at Santa Barbara, extending its 
width by 15 feet. In addition, the hor- 
izontal tail was also extended 80 
inches. The 377MG flew for the first 
time on May 24, 1967. During the 
same year, Conroy announced his 
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resignation from Aero Spacelines and 
legendary test pilot A.M. “Тех” John- 
son became chief executive officer of 
the company on January 1, 1968. 
Using various surplus C-97 air- 
craft plus parts from the commercial 
377 Stratocruisers, Aero Spacelines 
built three more aircraft at Santa Bar- 
bara: The 377MGT (Mini Guppy Tur- 
bine), and two 377SGT (Super Guppy 
Turbine). Sadly, the Mini Guppy Tur- 
bine crashed at Edwards Air Force 
Base on May 12, 1970. Both 377SGTs 
were sold to Aerospatiale (delivered 
in 1971 and 1973) for transporting 
Airbus A300/A310 sections from 
subassembly to the final assembly 
plant in Toulouse, France. In 1978, 
Airbus returned to Aero Spacelines 
and began negotiations to purchase 
two additional SGTs. In the deal, 
UTA would build the aircraft from 
kits supplied by Aero Spacelines. As 
the Santa Barbara company scram- 
bled for parts, it could not find the 
lower fuselage tail assembly, known 
as Section 47. At the same time, 
377PG was being dismantled and its 
Section 47 was acquired and shipped 
to France - thus the tail of N1024V, 
the third Stratocruiser and the first 
Guppy built, was incorporated into 
the last Guppy built and flying today 
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377MG Spirit of Santa Barbara on display at an airshow in the Midwest. 
Lengthened fuselage and tail hinges are evident in this view. (Don Linn/ Planes 


and Trains Photography) 


(377SGT-F serial number 004). Tracor 
Inc. of Austin, Texas, acquired Aero 
Spacelines for $9 million in July 1981, 
giving the aerospace conglomerate 
additional design, modification, and 
engineering capabilities. 

With the delivery of the last SGT 
kit to France, the end of the Stra- 
tocruiser era was in sight. The 377PG 
had been scrapped. The Super 
Guppy passed into NASA owner- 
ship (N940NA) in 1979, then into 
storage at Davis-Monthan Air Force 
Base, Tucson, Arizona. N940NA now 
resides at the Pima Air and Space 
Museum, also in Tucson. The 377MG 
was sold to American Jet Industries 
in 1974, then to Aero Union of Chico, 
California, in 1980, and finally into 
the hands of Erickson Air Crane in 
1988. For seven years the Mini 
Guppy supported Erickson’s heavy- 
lift helicopter operations, and was 
retired to the Tillamook Naval Air 
Station Museum, Oregon, in 1995. 

Three of the SGTs have been 
retired, serial number 001 at Brunt- 
ingthorpe, England, in 1996; serial 
number 002 at Toulouse that same 
year; and serial number 003 has 
been preserved at Finkenwerder, 
Hamburg, Germany. Only 377SGT-F 
serial number 004 flies to this day. 
Fittingly, the aircraft soldiers on 
with NASA as N941NA, carrying 
outsized cargo ranging from aircraft 
to the 44 foot by 15 foot “SO” center 
section truss for the International 
Space Station. Fifty-three years after 
the Stratocruiser took to the skies, 
the last of its breed is still in service. 
Very few aircraft have lead such an 
interesting and varied life; from 
front-line service with the most opu- 
lent airlines in the sky, to all-econo- 
my passenger flights with second 
tier, non-scheduled air carriers, to 
hauling cargo to Latin America, to 
being redesigned into a much need- 
ed outsized cargo carrier. Nothing 
delivers like a Stratocruiser. 
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UNTIMELY)ENDINGS 


STRATOCRUISER HULL LOSSES IN AIRLINE SERVICE 


Ithough the majority of 
Boeing's Stratocruisers each 
flew more than 28,000 


hours during their careers, the type 
had a number of high profile inci- 
dents and accidents that have left a 
scar on the aircraft's service record. 
Of the 56 aircraft built, 10 aircraft 
were lost taking 135 souls in the 
process. Aside from pilot error, the 
R-4360 was a cantankerous engine 
and the Hamilton Standard pro- 
pellers were temperamental, suffer- 
ing from an unpredictable material 
failure. The engines and propellers 
were the apex of piston airliner tech- 
nology, but both contributed to the 
Stratocruiser losses. 

In addition to those souls killed 
in the hull losses, two lives were lost 
in connection with Stratocruiser 
main cabin door incidents, both 
involving Pan Am aircraft. On Feb- 
ruary 11, 1950, while flying over 
Long Island, New York, the main 
cabin door of N1031V Clipper 
Mayflower, opened in flight. The 
pressure differential blew a cabin 
steward John Harris overboard with 
fatal results. Two years later, near 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, N1030V Clip- 
per Southern Cross’ main cabin door 
also opened in flight. Prior to depar- 
ture the ground crew and purser 
checked that Southern Cross’ door 
was secure, yet a cockpit warning 


ing climbed to 12,000 feet eighteen 
minutes after takeoff, at 23°30’S Lati- 
tude 43°40’w Longitude, the main 
cabin door popped open and the 
pressure differential blew a female 
passenger — from seat 33, closest to 
the door, overboard. Both N1030V 
and N1031V returned to service and 
flew lengthy careers with Pan Am. 


N31230 UNITED MAINLINER OAHU 


United was the first carrier to 
lose a Stratocruiser. The crash 
occurred during a routine training 
flight on September 12, 1951, during 
an approach to the San Francisco 
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Airport. Flying as call sign “United 
Trainer 7030,” N31230, msn 15970, 
was under the command of 46-year 
old Captain Frederick S. Angstadt, 
flight manager for United’s Los 
Angeles base, who was being given 
his semi-annual instrument flight 
check. Angstadt joined the airline in 
September 1932 and had accumulat- 
ed 17,384 hours of which 572 were in 
Stratocruisers. During the 90-day 
period prior to the crash, Angstadt 
had flown 76.5 hours. Captain Hugh 
C. Worthington, 46, assistant flight 
manager for San Francisco-Oakland 
operations, with 16,390 hours flown 
as a pilot, was riding as co-pilot and 
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light indicated differently. The flight 
engineer checked the door and 
found the handle to be within 25 
degrees of the locked position, and 
visually inspected to see that the 
locking pins and pressure lock were 
in position. After the inspection, the 
flight engineer reported to the cap- 
tain that the door was secure. Hav- 
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“Наше 1-18, Fire Extinguisher System 


The Stratocruiser's fire extinguisher system was capable of snuffing out a fire in the 
engine, wheel wells, and the wing and empennage combustion heater 
compartments. (Boeing) 
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Passengers and crew were given plenty of evacuation options in the Stratocruiser. 
The two overwing exits were augmented with seven main cabin window hatches 
plus the main cabin door. Those in the lounge could exit through the hatches, or 
move to the cargo compartment behind the bar and exit out the starboard cargo 
door. Note that the lower exits are “not to be used in ditching.” (Boeing) 


David A. Campana took this photo on the morning of July 29, 1959, on board 
BOAC 377-10-34, G-ANUA, msn 15968, RMA Cameronian. This aircraft left 
Zurich bound for Boston on July 28, but diverted to London after the Number Four 
engine was feathered. Passengers spent the day touring the city and that evening 
embarked again on G-ANUA for the trip stateside. Several hours out of Shannon, 
there was an explosion and Number Four was again feathered. The Stratocruiser 
turned back towards Shannon and was escorted by a BOAC DC-7 en route to 
London. Passengers were ready to ditch, but the plane was able to reach Shannon 
where it landed uneventfully. ВОАС flew a DC-7 to Shannon and returned the 
passengers across the Atlantic. (David A. Campana) 


check airman. Flight Engineer 
Charles K. Brogden, 47, was the 
third and final passenger on the 
flight. Brogden joined United in 
December 1939, and transitioned to 
the 377 on July 3, 1950. In the 14 
months after his conversion, Brog- 
den had accumulated 1,451 hours on 
board Stratocruisers. 

While Angstadt was performing 
his instrument check, both flight 
managers were also looking at the 
approaches to and operating envi- 
ronment around Oakland Airport 
for a new Stratocruiser training 
class. The class was to begin later in 
the afternoon of September 12, and 
was to be supervised by both men. 

Weather for the Bay Area called 
for stratus clouds with a ceiling at 
800 feet and tops at 1,600 feet. The 
flight departed San Francisco Air- 
port for Oakland and reported on 
top of the cloud deck at 9:46 a.m. 
Angstadt flew a simulated Instru- 
ment Landing System (ILS) 
approach, then aborted the landing 
flying a missed approach. At 10:36, 
Angstadt requested another ILS 
approach to Oakland, but was told 
an approach would be delayed due 
to incoming traffic. Angstadt elected 
to return to San Francisco, and con- 
tacted San Francisco Approach Con- 
trol at 10:37. 

N31230 crossed the bay passing 
over Foster City and east of Cooley 
Field (now San Carlos Airport), 
before turning north at 10:43 to 
intercept the glide slope for San 
Francisco’s Runway 28R. The flight 
was instructed to contact San Fran- 
cisco when leaving the ILS outer 
marker inbound for landing. No fur- 
ther transmissions were received 
from the flight. One minute later 
witnesses saw the airliner plunge 
into the bay. 

Mainliner Oahu was discovered 
200 feet from shore near Redwood 
Point in the San Francisco Bay rest- 
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ing in 6 feet of water. It was deter- 
mined that at the time of the crash, 
N31230’s landing gear was extend- 
ed, the flaps were set at 10 degrees, 
and engines 1, 2, and 3 were devel- 
oping power while the number four 
engine/ propeller was feathered. 
Witnesses reported seeing the plane 
pass near the Port of Redwood City 
at about 300 feet above ground level 
and, just before impact, hearing a 
surge of power. 

The fact that the aircraft had 
descended from the normal 
approach height of 1,700 feet to 300 
feet alarmed both investigators and 
United’s engineers and safety spe- 
cialists. One theory discussed by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board (CAB) was 
that a Stratocruiser with a wind- 
milling propeller coupled with a 
wide-open cowl flap setting can 
experience severe buffeting and 
vibration. This could have distracted 
the crew, possibly experiencing this 
phenomenon for the first time, 
which lead to the aircraft losing alti- 
tude. While the plane was descend- 
ing at slow speed, a turn was made 
to intercept the approach to San 
Francisco and the combination of 
slow speed and a steep turn caused 
an inadvertent stall at an altitude the 
crew could not recover from. 


Life rafts were stowed inside the main 
cabin entrance, to the rear of the plane 
when facing starboard. The life raft 
compartment held four 20-person rafts. 
The compartment's cover has been 
removed for this February 20, 1949 
photo of the interior of a Northwest 
Stratocruiser. N74608 Stratocruiser 
Tokyo was ditched into Puget Sound, 
Washington, south of Seattle, after 
takeoff on April 2, 1956. The engine 
cowl flaps were inadvertently left open 


ENGINE AND PROPELLER LossEs 


The first Stratocruiser loss to 
take passengers occurred on April 
29, 1952, in the remote Brazilian 
jungle near the town of Carolina. 
The aircraft came to rest inverted, 
887 miles from its departure point 
of Rio de Janeiro at the 1,300 foot 
elevation of the Tomanacu Moun- 
tain Range in the dense Brazilian 
jungles of Para State (9°45’S Lati- 
tude 50°47’W Longitude). 


age COMP'T. MD ER OFF) NWA (377-10- 30) 
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At 2:17 a.m. local time, N1039V, 
msn 15939, Clipper Good Hope, 
departed Rio de Janeiro for New 
York. The flight was cleared for an 
off-airways, direct flight to its next 
stop at Port of Spain, Trinidad. The 
aircraft reported in at 6:15 a.m. near 
Barreiras, Brazil, flying in VFR 
weather at 14,500 feet. No further 
communications were heard from 
the flight, and the wreckage was not 
located until two days later. Every- 
one on the plane, 41 passengers and 
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110956 


during climb-out after the wing flaps had been fully retracted. The combination of fully extended cowl flaps and енисей wing 
flaps was known to cause severe buffeting and control difficulties. All 38 persons on board exited the plane, but four passengers 
and one crew member drowned while awaiting rescue. (Boeing Historical Archives, 110956) 
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nine crew, perished in the crash. The 
aircraft’s wreckage was sprawled 
out across an area one-mile square. 
The investigators’ plan was to 
establish a transit camp at Araguace- 
ma, 523 miles south of Belem, to 
support a base camp at Lago Grande 
on the Araguaia River that was ser- 
viced by a Panair do Brasil Airways 
and a Brazilian Air Force PBY 
“Catalina” amphibian. A trail was 
then cut to the wreckage through 35 
miles of jungle. The CAB report 
describes the harsh environment 
investigators would have to face: 
“On May 7, the Brazilian Bound- 
ary Commission and the Indian Pro- 
tective Agencies were visited to 
obtain information on the conditions 
to be expected in the jungle and the 
equipment needed. During this dis- 
cussion, officials of these agencies 
stated that friendly Carajai and the 
Tapirape Indians would be found in 
the Lago Grande area, but that the 
wreckage was located in an area 
known to be occupied by hostile 
Ciapos Indian tribes. They further 
advised that any party going into 
this area should be well-armed; 
should not attempt any contact with 
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the Ciapos tribe; should remain in a 
group and not become isolated; 
should fire upon Indians if they 
were encountered; should equip 
themselves with suitable clothing to 
protect against jungle briars, thorns, 
and vines; and that protection 
should be provided against wild 
boars, black leopards, jaguars, and 
snakes of the boa constrictor and 
viper species. They further stated 
that the area surrounding the wreck- 
age had never been explored and, as 
far as known, there was no habita- 
tion west of the Araguaia River.” 

After many hardships, the acci- 
dent investigation team determined 
that the crash was caused when the 
number two engine and propeller 
separated from the aircraft “due to 
highly unbalanced forces, followed 
by uncontrollability and disintegra- 
tion of the aircraft.” N1039V had 
only flown 6,944 hours. 

During the course of the N1039V 
investigation, the engine/ propeller 
package of Boeing’s Model 377 was 
extensively tested both on an engine 
stand and in the air. The CAB report 
indicated that “longitudinal cracks 
were found in a number of blades in 
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the outboard blade section, with 
cracks originating generally along the 
bond line between the core and shell 
portions of the blade... ." Hamilton 
Standard's 16 foot, 6 inch diameter 
2J17B3-8W blades were made of hol- 
low-steel shells with black rubber 
cores. The core would break or sepa- 
rate from the shell and vibrate caus- 
ing the propeller to become unbal- 
anced. While a solution was sought, 
the airlines instituted a "daily tap 
test" to audibly locate any areas of 
core separation. 

Shortly after N1039V's crash 
report was released by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, Pan Am's N90947, msn 
15963, experienced a similar in-flight 
engine/propeller departure. Flying 
from San Francisco, the plane had 
stopped in Honolulu and was pro- 
ceeding to Wake Island en route to 
Tokyo. The flight left Honolulu at 8:47 
a.m. local time on December 6, 1953, 
with 35 passengers and seven crew. 
Three hours, 48 minutes into the 
flight, the crew felt an unusual vibra- 
tion while flying in clear, smooth air. 
The vibration increased in tempo 
until a minute later when a loud 
explosion and violent jolt rocked the 
aircraft. Immediately the plane began 


There was no shortage of emergency 
equipment on board the Stratocruiser. 
In addition to the four 20-person rafts 
located at the main cabin door, a 
10-person life raft was stored above the 
cockpit entrance door. Today’s modern 
airliners have tray tables in the 
seatbacks, while the Stratocruiser 
carried life jackets in the same location. 
From the Stratocruisers that were 
ditched, the most survivable location 
was the seating area above the wing. 
The tail section was usually the first 
part of the aircraft to impact the water 
in a ditching, and broke off when the 
aircraft skipped across the waves. 
(Boeing) 
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a spiral to starboard while buffeting 
wildly. The pilots regained control of 
the aircraft only 3,700 feet from the 
ocean’s surface — missing the num- 
ber four engine and propeller. The 
crew elected to land at their alternate, 
Johnston Island, 350 miles away. Able 
to maintain only 2,300 feet of altitude, 
it took two hours and 56 minutes to 
reach the island. None of the passen- 
gers or crew was injured in the inci- 
dent. The cause of the accident was 
pinned on a propeller blade failure 
which subsequently tore the engine 
from its mounts. At the time of the 
accident, N90947 had flown 10,023 
hours, and the number four engine 
had 6,760 hours total time — 615 
since major overhaul. 

An investigation into N90947's 
engine/ prop loss showed similari- 
ties to four other incidents — begin- 
ning with Northwest's N74608, msn 
15954, which lost its number one 
engine and propeller over Glenview, 
Illinois, on January 25, 1950; and Pan 
Am's N1032V, msn 15932, which 
landed at New York on March 29, 
1951, after a propeller tip broke off 
and the engine drooped in the 
nacelle. To combat propeller fatigue, 
Pan Am began replacing its hollow- 
blade, steel Hamilton Standard pro- 
pellers with similar blades that had 
been nickel-plated, and installing 
"vibration pick-up units" to provide 
early warning of such conditions to 
the flight engineer. 

To make matters even worse for 
Pan Am, Boeing, and Hamilton Stan- 
dard, N1032V, msn 15932, Clipper 
United States, ditched into the Pacific 
Ocean 35 miles off the Oregon coast 
on March 26, 1955. This aircraft was 
fitted with the modified hollow-steel, 
nickel-plated Hamilton Standard 
blades. N1032V departed Portland at 
10:21 a.m. Pacific Standard Time en 


! Duralumin?" is an aluminum alloy of 4 percent copper with 
small amounts of iron, magnesium, manganese, and silicon. 


route to Honolulu with 15 passengers 
and eight crew members. The CAB 
report states, "Forty-two minutes 
after takeoff, severe vibration 
occurred while cruising at 10,000 feet 
under VFR conditions. This lasted for 
five to eight seconds following which 
the number three engine and pro- 
peller tore free and fell from the air- 
craft." Both pilots struggled to gain 
control of the crippled airliner, which 
they did between 500 and 1,000 feet 
above the water. The cabin crew had 
already prepared the passengers for a 
water landing that came moments 
later. Although the ditching was suc- 
cessful, three people drowned while 
trying to reach life rafts and a fourth 
passed away in a raft from shock and 
exposure. The cause of this crash was 
cited as corrosion on the shank of the 
nickel-plated blade causing a surface 


irregularity from where cracking of 
the blade occurred. This lead to the 
propeller becoming unbalanced, 
which subsequently tore the power 
package from its mounts. 

Boeing, Pan Am, and Hamilton 
Standard teamed up for a long-term 
solution to the propeller fatigue 
problem and began testing a series 
of newly designed blades. By the 
time N1032V ditched, the companies 
had narrowed their choices down to 
four blade designs. In February 
1957, five years after Clipper Good 
Hope crashed in the jungles of Brazil, 
Pan Am announced that it would 
replace its Hamilton Standard 24260 
hollow-steel propellers (including 
the plated E2J17Z3-8w blades) with 
the manufacturer's new solid Dura- 
Iumin! model 34E60-349 propellers 
with model 7015B-2 blades. Pan 
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Topographical map showing the wreckage distribution of Pan Am's N1039V 
Clipper Good Hope that crashed near Carolina, Brazil, on April 29, 1952. The 
airliner went down at 9°45’S Latitude 50*47"W Longitude after losing its number 
two engine and propeller in flight. Forty-one passengers and nine crew lost their 
lives in the crash. The fuselage and right wing came to rest inverted, 887 miles from 
its point of departure, Rio de Janeiro, in the Tomanacu Mountain Range. 


(ICAO via Ed Davies Collection) 
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Am/’s fleet at the time consisted of 26 
aircraft flying in the Pacific-Alaska 
and Atlantic Divisions. 


BOAC's ONLY Loss: G-ALSA 
RMA CATHAY 


On Christmas eve, December 24, 
1954, BOAC Stratocruiser G-ALSC 
departed London-Heathrow Airport 
for New York with an en route stop 
at Prestwick carrying 25 passengers 
and a crew of 11. The plane departed 
at 10:45 p.m. local time, but could 
not retract its port main gear. After 
dumping fuel, the aircraft returned 
to Heathrow where passengers, 
crew, and cargo were transferred to 
G-ALSA, msn 15943, RMA Cathay. 

At 1:20 a.m., December 25, 
G-ALSA departed Heathrow for 
Prestwick. Funneling into the Prest- 
wick approach stack at 5,000 feet, 
Ground Control Approach (GCA) 
began talking the airplane down for 
an instrument landing on Runway 
31 at 3:23 алп. The approach would 
be made through a cloud layer that 
ended 700 feet above the ground. 
One minute into the approach, the 
captain was informed that he was 
flying the approach high, approxi- 
mately 80 feet above the glide path. 
At 3:25 the plane was settled on the 
approach and 1.5 miles from the end 
of the runway. In the following 
minute, the aircraft closed to within 
three-quarters of a mile of Runway 
31, but was flying 100 feet above the 
glide slope. GCA talked the aircraft 
down to a point 400 yards short of 
Runway 31’s threshold. At 3:26 the 
pilot had visual contact with the 
runway and as the plane passed 
over the first approach light, he 
requested, “Landing flaps. Full flap; 
Landing lights on.” The pilot felt the 
flaps grip the air, but the landing 
lights did not come on. The pilot 
again requested the first officer to 
turn the landing lights on. The first 


officer replied that they were on — 
when, it was subsequently discov- 
ered they were not. The pilot was 
misled into thinking they were on 
by the glare of the approach lights. 
The landing lights would have 
alerted the captain to a low cloud the 
aircraft flew through just before 
impact. The aircraft hit the ground 
nose wheel first, 127 feet from Run- 
way 3175 threshold 12 feet to the right 
of the runway’s centerline. The air- 
craft bounced along the ground and 
then became airborne for another 373 
feet before the Stratocruiser began a 
1,200 foot skid along the runway 
breaking up in the process. The fuse- 
lage broke at the wing root; the nose 
section landing on its side, the pas- 
senger cabin landing inverted. The 
port wing split from the fuselage, 
rupturing the fuel tanks, resulting in 
a fire which took the lives of 24 pas- 
sengers and one crew member. 


COWL FLAP SETTING CAUSES 
NORTHWEST'S N74608 To DITCH 


Northwest Airlines' Flight 2 was 
a daily, eastbound flight beginning 
at Seattle, Washington with en route 
stops at Portland, Oregon, and 
Chicago, Illinois, terminating at 
New York. On April 2, 1956, Captain 
Robert R. Heard and First Officer 
Gene P. Johnson were in command 
of N74608, msn 15954, Stratocruiser 
Tokyo, that carried four other crew 
members and 32 passengers. 

At 8:06 a.m., Flight 2 departed 
the Seattle-Tacoma Airport for its 
first stop at Portland. The CAB 
report relates that, “Takeoff was 
made from Runway 20 and the flight 
climbed to an altitude of 1,000 to 
1,200 feet. At this time, power was 
reduced and the wing flaps, which 
had been set at the normal 25 degree 
takeoff position, were retracted at an 
airspeed of 145 knots (167 mph). 
Immediately thereafter the crew 


became aware of severe buffeting 
and a strong tendency of the aircraft 
to roll to the left. Because the buffet- 
ing began almost immediately after 
the flaps were retracted, the captain 
believed that it was due to a split- 
flap condition, i.e., the wing flaps on 
one side of the aircraft being retract- 
ed while the flaps on the other side 
remained partially or fully down." 

The flight was cleared to return 
to the airport, but, because of control 
difficulties, the pilot elected to land 
at nearby McChord Air Force Base 
in Tacoma. After the pilot informed 
the Seattle tower of his intentions, 
the Stratocruiser became harder to 
handle and began to lose altitude. 
N74608 was ditched in Puget Sound 
at 8:10 a.m. The airliner remained 
afloat for 15 minutes before sinking 
432 feet to the bottom of the sound. 
Five died while awaiting rescue in 
the 42 degree water. 

During the investigation into 
the accident, the crew of Flight 2 
was put aboard another Northwest 
Stratocruiser with the airline's 
superintendent of flying riding as 
observer. The conditions of April 2 
were simulated during four takeoffs 
— each with the cowl flaps in differ- 
ent positions. The CAB report stat- 
ed, “Control was normal until the 
wing flaps were retracted. The final 
takeoff was with fully open cowl 
flaps on all four engines. There was 
no distinguishable effect on control, 
or buffeting, until the wing flaps 
were retracted. As they did so, buf- 
feting and control difficulty com- 
menced and reached a degree that, 
in the opinion of the crew, was very 
similar to that experienced during 
the flight of April 2." Thus the air- 
craft was ditched because the cock- 
pit crew had not been trained to rec- 
ognize the cause of the control diffi- 
culty, a direct result of the "flight 
engineer's failure to close the 
engine cowl flaps." 
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Two ENGINES OUT OVER THE 
PACIFIC 

The highest profile Stratocruiser 
crash was also a public relations 
bonanza for both Pan Am and the 
U.S. Coast Guard — allowing each 
to showcase the skills and bravery 
of its crews to a fascinated public. 
The aircraft involved was N90943, 
msn 15959, Clipper Sovereign of the 
Skies, and it had flown 19,820.51 
hours at the time of accident. The 
plane was on the last leg of its 
“around-the-world” flight which 
departed from Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, heading east with stops in 
Europe, Asia, and Honolulu before 
returning to the mainland. 

On October 16, 1956, N90943 
departed Honolulu for San Francis- 
co at 10:26 p.m. Hawaiian Standard 
Time, under the command of Cap- 
tain Richard N. Ogg, a 13,000-hour 
pilot. Twenty-four passengers, three 
of them infants, and seven crew 
members settled in for the 8 hour, 54 
minute trip to the West Coast. The 
aircraft carried enough fuel for 12 
hours, 18 minutes of flight. The air- 
craft was to fly east along Green Air- 
way 9 at 13,000 feet until the mid- 
point of the flight, when the plane 
was to climb to 21,000 feet for the 


Clipper 943 departed Honolulu on 
October 15, 1956 at 9:30 p.m. 

More than half way to San Francisco 
number one engine ran away and the 
pilot, Richard Ogg, was unable to 
feather the propeller. Shortly thereafter, 
number four quit. Ogg elected to ditch 
near Ocean Station November, a coast 
guard cutter. After circling for hours 
waiting for daylight, Pan Am 
Stratocruiser Clipper Sovereign of 
the Skies passes low over the U.S. 
Coast Guard Cutter Pontchartrain, 
captained by Cmdr. William K. Earle, 
in a practice ditching pass. (USCG 
photo by William Simpson via 
Michael H. Marlow Collection) 


leg to San Francisco. At 1:02 a.m., 
Captain Ogg requested permission 
to ascend to 21,000 feet, which was 
approved. Having attained the new 
altitude, Ogg instructed Flight Engi- 
neer Frank Garcia Jr. to reduce the 
throttles from climb to cruise power. 

As soon as Garcia changed the 
throttle settings, the number one 
engine oversped and the propeller 
would not feather. Ogg decided to 
freeze the engine by starving it of 
oil, which it did, but the propeller 
continued to windmill creating a 
huge aerodynamic drag on the air- 
liner. The windmilling propeller 


slowed the airliner down from 250 
mph to 173 mph, and the aircraft 
was descending at nearly 1,000 feet 
per minute. 

Ocean Station "November," 
operated by the U.S. Coast Guard 
Cutter Ponchartrain and skippered by 
Commander William K. Earle was 
contacted and advised of the situa- 


tion. N90943 set course for the cutter, 
and increased power on its remain- 
ing engines to check the aircraft's 
descent. While heading for the cutter, 
the flight crew calculated the dis- 
tance to both San Francisco and Hon- 
olulu at the present speed and the 
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Pontchartrain’s crew laid a two-mile 
long fire extinguishing foam path in 
preparation for Clipper 943's ditching. 
The crew stood by with fire hoses and 
was prepared to launch life rafts when 
the aircraft approached to ditch. Pilot 
Richard Ogg brought the aircraft in 
with the number four engine feathered 
and full flaps. (USCG photo by 
William Simpson via Pan Am 
Historical Archives) 


Pilot Richard Ogg splashed Clipper 
Sovereign of the Skies into the 
calm Pacific Ocean at 8:13 a.m. on 
October 16, 1956. The winds were 
calm and the temperature was a 
pleasant 74 degrees. During the 
ditching, the tail broke off, the 
fuselage buckled, and was spun 
broadside. Tthe aircraft remained 
afloat for 21 minutes. (USCG photo 
by William Simpson via Pan Am 
| Historical Archives) 


Almost immediately after 
Clipper Sovereign of the Skies 
settled in the water, passengers 
and crew climbed out onto the 
wings and deployed life rafts. The 
group of passengers on the wing 
had troubles launching their raft. 
The cutter Pontchartrain's boats 
picked up the first survivors 
within five minutes of the 
ditching. All 24 passengers and 
seven crew were rescued. Luggage 
and other cargo floats off in the 
upper right side of the photo. 
Clipper Sovereign of the Skies 
slid under the Pacific at 8:34 a.m. 
(USCG photo by William 
Simpson via Michael H. 
Marlow Collection) 
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amount of fuel remaining on board. 
Neither land destination could be 
reached; a water landing next to the 
cutter Ponchartrain was the only 
option. Ponchartrain deployed elec- 
tric water lights to provide a ditching 
patch, but the flight crew decided to 
wait until daylight — if possible, to 
make the water landing. At 2:45 a.m., 
things turned from bad to worse on 
the flight deck. The number four 
engine backfired and quit making 
power. It was quickly shut down and 
its propeller feathered. Now the Stra- 
tocruiser had been reduced to a 
twin-engine aircraft. 

Captain Ogg radioed Comman- 
der Earle that sufficient fuel had 
been burned off, that the light was 
getting better, and he was ready to 
ditch the aircraft. Ponchartrain laid a 


fire retardant foam path for the air- 
liner, and at 6:15 a.m., N90943 was 
ditched into the Pacific. The passen- 


gers exited the plane through the 
main cabin door and overwing 
hatches where they boarded life 
rafts. As the passengers were getting 
settled in the rafts, three boats from 
the Ponchartrain arrived to transport 
them to the ship. АП 31 souls were 
rescued with a few suffering only 
minor cuts and bruises. 

During the three-day voyage 
from the ditching to San Francisco, 
film of the ditching was flown off 
the cutter and appeared in newspa- 
pers and magazines all over the 
world. The flight crew and the Coast 
Guard crew were hailed as heros. 


CAUSE UNKNOWN: PAN AM’S 
CLIPPER ROMANCE OF THE SKIES 


The most mysterious of the Stra- 
tocruiser hull losses was the disap- 
pearance of Pan Am Flight 7 
between San Francisco and Honolu- 


lu on November 9, 1957. The air- 
craft, N90944, msn 15960, Clipper 
Romance of the Skies, departed the 
West Coast at maximum gross 
weight, 147,000 pounds, with 
enough fuel for 13 hours of flight at 
11:51 a.m. PST. The flight was 
uneventful as the 36 passengers and 
eight crew members winged their 
way to Honolulu. Halfway through 
the journey, N90944 passed the 
Coast Guard cutter at Ocean Station 
“November.” At 4:30 p.m., Ocean 
Station November fixed the clip- 
per’s position as 10 miles east of the 
ship. The plane reported in at 5:04 
p-m. Everything was normal. The 
plane missed its next position report 
one hour later, and 30 minutes after 
that was reported as overdue. 

An intensive air and sea search 
was launched, but it was not until 
five days later that planes from the 
aircraft carrier USS Philippine Sea 


Pan Am's Clipper Romance of the Skies, N90944, posed for a publicity shot at Los Angeles іп 1952. The aircraft disappeared 
on a flight from Honolulu to San Francisco with 44 persons оп board on November 9, 1957. Floating debris was later located. 


(Bob Whalen via Marshall Pumphrey) 
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spotted a few bodies and a small 
amount of wreckage floating 940 
miles east of Honolulu and 90 miles 
north of N90944’s intended flight 
path. By November 15, a total of 19 
bodies had been recovered — 14 


wearing life jackets. The debris 
showed that there had not been an 
in-flight fire, nor had the aircraft 
impacted the sea at a high rate of 
speed. It appeared that the passen- 
gers had been prepared for a water 
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center line, 


Tire impression 
NOTES: 1. 


* #3 chop marks rud Le 
425 “ia, “51 Ds үз A u", 
в, 
a ы” 


* 44 chop marks — son, 80 


1o 9" 
s 130", is, 1$, 154 


eee 44- second set chop, marks 
189", E ] . 


LA A1! from edge of runway. 


Aircraft position - 
. Reading approximately | 
10° to runway. E 


belly track across white line 


Là wire insulating plug, motor label AN bolt 7/16 x 2-1/2 


А Piece of dural 6" off runway. 
—— 3" triangular shaped mounting bracket 9! off runway. 
А = Propeller fragment 28! off runway, 

Piece of propeller 9' past light 35! from runway. 


FIGURE 23 - 


PROFILE 


VOR 
ФЕ 


SEA LEVEL 


First propeller marke # 4 engine. 
. 
1586! - firat propeller ‘chop marks, f 3 engine, 


Oriented with skid marks, 


Intersection of extension of skid marks 
with center line of runway, 


Санан 
Assistant 


Pan Am's N1023V was lost in a landing accident at Manila in the late evening 
hours of June 2, 1958, during a thunderstorm. The pilot made two attempts to land, 
and on the third landed hard at 130 mph. After the aircraft had touched down, the 
main gear collapsed and Clipper Golden Gate slid off the runway. One blade from 
the number three propeller entered the cabin, killing one and injuring another 
passenger. (ICAO via Ed Davies Collection) 


landing and that a successful ditch- 
ing had occurred. However, without 
a distress call, rescuers did not know 
where to look and were unable to do 
their job. The subsequent investiga- 
tion showed no explosives in the 
cargo, and no evidence of sabotage. 
An examination of the bodies recov- 
ered showed that 10 of the 19 had 
probably drowned. The post- 
mortem examination showed that 
the bodies had high concentrations 
of carbon monoxide, but it could not 
be determined where the odorless, 
highly toxic gas had come from. It 
was determined from wrist watches 
on the bodies recovered that the 
crash happened at 5:27 p.m. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board was 
faced with answering questions such 
as: What caused the aircraft to ditch 
less than 30 minutes after reporting 
to Ocean Station November that all 
was well? Why didn't the airliner 
turn back towards the ship where 
rescue personnel and equipment was 
standing by? Unable to answer these 
questions due to a lack of evidence, 
the board concluded that it had 
"insufficient tangible evidence...to 
determine the cause of the accident. 
Further research and investigation is 
in process concerning the significance 
of evidence of carbon monoxide in 
body tissue of the aircraft occu- 
pants." More than a year later, news- 
paper reports showed that the CAB 
had not reached a definite conclusion 
whether the carbon monoxide levels 
in the bodies could have incapacitat- 
ed the crew which resulted in the 
crash. A cause was never determined. 


LOST ON LANDING: PAN Ам/5 
N1023V, N1033V, AND N90941 


In the waning years of the Stra- 
tocruiser's service with its initial 
operators, three aircraft were lost in 
landing accidents. On April 10, 1957, 
Pan Am's N1033V, msn 15933, Clip- 
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BOEING 377 HULL LOSSES By DATE 


Date Line Name 


Reg. 


Location Souls lost 


09/12/51 
04/29/52 
12/25/54 
03/26/55 
04/02/56 
10/16/56 
04/10/57 
11/09/57 
06/02/58 


N31230 
N1039V 
G-ALSA 
N1032V 
N74608 
N90943 
N1033V 
N90944 
N1023V 
N90941 


UAL 
PAA 
BOAC 
PAA 
NWA 
PAA 
PAA 
PAA 
PAA 
PAA 


Mainliner Oahu 

Clipper Good Hope 

RMA Cathay 

Clipper United States 
Stratocruiser Tokyo 

Clipper Sovereign of the Skies 
Clipper Midnight Sun 
Clipper Romance of the Skies 
Clipper Golden Gate 


Redwood City, California 
Carolina, Brazil 

Prestwick, Scotland 

Near Portland, Oregon 
Puget Sound, Washington 
Honolulu to San Francisco 
Juneau, Alaska 

San Francisco to Honolulu 
Manila, Philippines 


07/09/59 


per Midnight Sun was possibly 
caught in what is today known as a 
micro-burst of wind at the approach 
end of the Juneau, Alaska, airport. 
The plane landed short of the run- 
way and skidded for 200 yards 
before bursting into flames. Five 
passengers and three crew members 
exited through the aircraft’s main 
cabin door. The two pilots tried to 
escape through the cabin, but were 
turned back by flames. They exited 
through the cockpit emergency 
escape windows. Although all 10 
souls on board survived, N1033V 
was burnt out. The Stratocruiser had 
flown 24,088 hours. 

Clipper Golden Gate, N1023V, was 
flying to Singapore from San Francis- 
co and was approaching its stop in 
Manila in the early morning hours of 


Near the end of the Stratocruiser's 
passenger career, Pan Am's N90941, 
msn 15957, Clipper Australia, was 

written off after belly landing at Tokyo 
on July 7, 1959. Fifty-three passengers 
and six crew members escaped injury in 
the incident. The aircraft was written off 
with 25,371 hours. The unfortunate 
aircraft is shown here seven years earlier 
in its career on final to San Francisco 
wearing the name Clipper America. 
(William T. Larkins) 


Clipper Australia 


June 2, 1958, during a thunderstorm. 
The plane flew а straight-in 
approach, but was too high to land. 
The pilot turned right to begin a cir- 
cling approach to the Manila VOR, 
which was also aborted due to exces- 
sive altitude. The third approach saw 
N1023V touch down with full flaps at 
130 mph. The airliner began to settle, 
right wing down, and the props 
struck the runway as the plane began 
to slide off the runway. The pilots 
tried to keep the Clipper on the run- 
way by applying the brakes, rudder, 
and steering inputs to no avail. The 
number three prop threw a blade into 
the cabin killing one passenger and 
injuring another before the plane 
came to a stop 27 feet off the right 


Tokyo, Japan 


side of the runway. N1023V was writ- 
ten off at Manila as uneconomical to 
repair. The accident's probable cause 
was determined to be the failure of 
the starboard main landing gear 
structural "V^ support which was 
damaged in the hard landing. The 
thunderstorm's intense rain and 
strong winds were contributing fac- 
tors in the accident. 

The last Stratocruiser lost was 
Pan Am's N90941, msn 15957, Clipper 
Australia, written off after belly land- 
ing at Tokyo on July 7, 1959. Fifty- 
three passengers and six crew mem- 
bers escaped injury in the incident. 
The aircraft was taken out of service 
with 25,371 hours, only months 
before Pan Am retired the type. 


BOEING B377 


STRATOCRUISER 


Pan Am Fleet 


Factory Deliveries (377-10-26) 


15922 
15923 
15924 


15925 


15926 
15927 
15928 
15929 
15930 


15931 
15932 
15933 
15934 
15935 
15936 
15937 
15938 
15939 
15940 
15941 
15942 


N1022V 
N1023V 
N1024V 


N1025V 


1026V 
1027V 
1028V 
1029V 
1030V 


N1031V 
N1032V 
N1033V 
N1034V 
N1035V 
N1036V 
N1037V 
N1038V 
N1039V 
N1040V 
N1041V 
N1042V 


Clipper Nightingale 
Clipper America, Clipper Golden Gate 
Clipper America, Clipper Cathay, 

Clipper Bald Eagle 
Clipper America, Clipper Celestial, 
Clipper Rainbow 
Clipper Tradewind, Clipper Malay 
Clipper Friendship 
Clipper Flying Cloud 
Clipper Golden Eagle 
Clipper America, Clipper Southern Cross, 

Clipper Reindeer 
Clipper Mayflower, Clipper Donald McKay 
Clipper United States 
Clipper Seven Seas, Clipper Midnight Sun 
Clipper Westward Ho 
Clipper Flying Eagle 
Clipper Washington 
Clipper Fleetwing 
Clipper Constitution, Clipper Hotspur 
Clipper Good Hope 
Clipper Invincible 
Clipper Yankee, Clipper Northern Light 
Clipper Polynesia, Clipper Morningstar 


Acquired from AOA (377-10-29) 


15957 
15958 
15959 
15960 
15961 
15962 
15963 


15964 


N90941 
N90942 
N90943 
N90944 
N90945 
N90946 
N90947 


N90948 


Clipper America 

Clipper Glory of the Skies 

Clipper Sovereign of the Skies 

Clipper Romance of the Skies 

Clipper Monarch of the Skies 

Clipper Queen of the Skies 

Clipper Queen of the Pacific, 
Clipper Good Hope 

Clipper Mandarin, Clipper Eclipse 


Northwest Fleet (377-10-30) 


15947 
15948 


15949 
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N74601 
N74602 


IN74603 


N74604 


N74605 
N74606 
N74607 


N74608 
N74609 
N74610 


Stratocruiser Manila 
Stratocruiser Minneapolis-St. Paul, 

Stratocruiser Seattle-Tacoma 
Stratocruiser Chicago, 

Stratocruiser New York, 

Stratocruiser Seattle-Tacoma 
Stratocruiser New York, 

Stratocruiser Detroit 
Stratocruiser Chicago, Stratocruiser Newark 
Stratocruiser Washington 
Stratocruiser Honolulu, 

Stratocruiser Rudolph with the Radar Nose 
Stratocruiser Tokyo 
Stratocruiser Alaska, Stratocruiser Portland 
Stratocruiser Orient Express, 

Stratocruiser Formosa, 

Stratocruiser Shanghai 


AIRCRAFT FLEETS BY MAJOR CARRIER 


BOAC Fleet 
Factory Deliveries (377-10-32) 


15974 
15975 
15976 
15977 
15978 
15979 


G-AKGH 
G-AKGI 
G-AKGJ 
G-AKGK 
G-AKGL 
G-AKGM 


RMA Caledonia 
RMA Caribou 
RMA Cambria 
RMA Canopus 
RMA Cabot 
RMA Castor 


Acquired from SILA/SAS (377-10-28) 


15943 
15944 
15945 
15946 


G-ALSA RMA Cathay 

G-ALSB RMA Champion 
G-ALSC RMA Centaurus 
G-ALSD RMA Cassiopeia 


Acquired from United (377-10-34) 


15965 
15966 
15967 
15968 
15969 
15971 


G-ANTX 
G-ANTY 
G-ANTZ 
G-ANUA 
G-ANUB 
G-ANUC 


RMA Cleopatra 
RMA Coriolanus 
RMA Cordelia 
RMA Cameronian 
RMA Calypso 
RMA Clio 


Acquired from Pan Am (377-10-26) 


15927 G-ANUM КМА Clyde 


AOA Fleet (377-10-29) 


15957 
15958 
15959 
15960 
15961 
15962 
15963 
15964 


N90941 
N90942 
N90943 
N90944 
N90945 
N90946 
N90947 
N90948 


Flagship Europe, Great Britain 
Flagship Holland, Europe 
Flagship Ireland 

Flagship Norway 

Flagship Sweden 

Flagship Denmark 

Flagship Scotland 


United Fleet (377-10-34) 


15965 
15966 
15967 
15968 
15969 
15970 
15971 


N31225 
N31226 
N31227 
N31228 
N31229 
N31230 
N31231 


Mainliner Hawaii 
Mainliner Kauai 
Mainliner Hana Maui 
Mainliner Waipahu 
Mainliner Hilo 
Mainliner Oahu 
Mainliner Kano 


AIRLINER TECH 


Flagship Great Britain, Europe, Scandinavia 


ISTORIES 


Notes: ntu - not taken up 
wfu - withdrawn from use 


15922 377-10-19/26 (Boeing via Don Linn) 15923 377-10-26 (Boeing Historical Archives 104746) 15924 377-10-26 (Boeing via Don Linn) 
First Flight: August 7, 1947 NX1023V First Flight: April 17, 1948 NX1024V First Flight: October 7, 1948 
Delivered: October 24, 1950 Delivered: March 19, 1949 Delivered: June 11, 1949 
NX90700 Boeing test aircraft N1023V Pan Am Clipper America, Clipper Golden Gate N1024V Pan Am Clipper America, Clipper Bald Eagle, 
N1022V Pan Am Clipper Nightingale Destroyed: Manila, June 1, 1958 Clipper Cathay 
Total Time: September 1959, 27,538.4 hours Total Time: 28,630 hours Total Time: September 1959, 33,154.62 hours 
Returned to Boeing: February 2, 1961 Returned to Boeing: January 25, 1961 
YV-C-ERI RANSA Carlos N126AJ American Jet Industries 
Scrapped: Miami, July 1969 Converted to Boeing 377-PG 


15925 377-10-26 (Earl Holmquist) 15926 377-10-26 (William T. Larkins) 15927 377-10-26 (Arue Szura Collection) 
First Flight: February 12, 1949 
NX1025V First Flight: December 14, 1948 First Flight: February 1, 1949 Delivered: March 2, 1949 
Delivered: January 31, 1949 Delivered: February 17, 1949 N1027V Pan Am Clipper Friendship 
N1025V Pan Am Clipper America, Clipper Rainbow, N1026V Pan Am Clipper Trade Wind, Clipper Malay G-ANUM BOAC RMA Clyde, August 26, 1954 
Clipper Celestial Total Time: September 1959, 32,159.59 hours West African Airways service 
Total Time: September 1959, 33,782.17 hours Returned to Boeing: February 7, 1961 N1027V Transocean Air Lines, July 1958 
wfu 1961, Stored: San Francisco RANSA, Scrapped: Miami, February 1969 N401Q Transocean 
4X-AOF Israeli Aircraft Industries, February 2, 1962 Aero Spacelines, 1960 for spares 
4X-ASA Israeli Aircraft Industries 
4X-FOF Israeli Air Force 
4X-FPW/015 Israeli Air Force Beitar 
wfu December 1975 


15928 377-10-26 (Earl Holmquist) 15929 377-10-26 (Boeing Historical Archives P10267) 15930 377-10-26 (Gary Hauver) 
First Flight: February 18, 1949 First Flight: April 2, 1949 First Flight: March 11, 1949 
Delivered: March 14, 1949 Delivered: April 22, 1949 Delivered: March 30, 1949 
N1028V Pan Am Clipper Flying Cloud N1029V Pan Am Clipper Golden Eagle N1030V Pan Am Clipper America, 
Total Time: September 1959, 30,954.33 hours Total Time: September 1959, 25,932.27 hours Clipper Southern Cross, Clipper Reindeer 
Returned to Boeing: February 7, 1961 Returned to Boeing: July 2, 1961 Total Time: September 1959, 31,520.35 hours 
YV-C-ERJ RANSA Andreina Maria, Scrapped: June 1969 RANSA, Scrapped: Miami, April 1968 4X-FOH Israeli Aircraft Industries, February 2, 1962 
4X-FPV/010 Israeli Air Force Arbel, swing tail 
wfu September 1972 
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15931 


N1031V 


YV-C-ERH 


377-10-26 (Larry Smalley via Airliners America) 15932 

First Flight: April 17, 1949 

Delivered: April 28, 1949 

Pan Am Clipper Mayflower, N1032V 
Clipper Donald McKay 


Returned to Boeing: February 7, 1961 

RANSA Princess Everetta Maria II, 
October 5, 1961 

Scrapped: Miami, July 1969 


377-10-26 (Boeing Historical Archives) 

First Flight: April 30, 1949 

Delivered: May 21, 1949 

Pan Am Clipper United States 

Ditched: Into Pacific near Portland, Oregon, 
March 26, 1955 


15933 


N1033V 


377-10-26 (Boeing Historical Archives) 
First Flight: May 22, 1949 
Delivered: June 23, 1949 
Pan Am Clipper Seven Seas, 

Clipper Midnight Sun 
Landed short: Juneau, Alaska, April 10, 1959 
Total Time: 24,088 hours 


N1034V 


YV-C-ERK 


377-10-26 (Boeing Historical Archives HS708C) 15935 


First Flight: June 3, 1949 

Delivered: July 3, 1949 

Pan Am Clipper Westward Ho 

Total Time: September 1959, 26,103.89 hours 
Alfred Equipment Corp., October 25, 1961 
RANSA (ntu), Scrapped: Miami, June 1969 


N1035V 


377-10-26 (Boeing Historical Archives 115052) 
First Flight: June 9, 1949 

Delivered: July 23, 1949 

Pan Am Clipper Flying Eagle 

Total Time: September 1959, 26,417.71 hours 
Returned to Boeing: February 7, 1961 
RANSA, Scrapped: Miami, April 1968 


15936 


N1036V 


YV-C-ERL 


377-10-26 (Boeing Historical Archives K1177) 
First Flight: July 20, 1949 
Delivered: August 12, 1949 
Pan Am Clipper Washington 
Total Time: September 1959, 26,232.04 hours 
Alfred Equipment Corp., October 25, 1961 
RANSA (ntu), Scrapped: Miami, 

February 1968 


15937 


N1037V 


М422А) 
N422AU 


377-10-26 (Boeing Historical Archives P10252) 15938 


First Flight: August 11, 1949 
Delivered: September 8, 1949 


Pan Am Clipper Fleetwing N1038V 

Total Time: September 1959, 26,225.31 hours 

Returned to Boeing: August 4, 1960 

Aero Spacelines 1963, Spirit of Santa Barbara 

Converted to: Mini Guppy, N940NA 
first flight May 24, 1967 N940NS 


American Jet Industries 
Aero Union, Chico, California, July 1981 
Erickson Air Crane 1990 
wfu 1995, displayed Tillamook, Oregon 


377-10-26 (Earl Holmquist) 
First Flight: August 20, 1949 
Delivered: September 29, 1949 
Pan Am Clipper Constitution, Clipper Hotspur 
Total Time: September 1959, 26,956.22 hours 
Returned to Boeing: August 4, 1960 
Aero Spacelines Super Guppy conversion 
NASA, 1990 
Pima Air and Space Museum, 

Tucson, Arizona, February 1995 


15939 


NX1039V 


N1039V 


377-10-26 (Boeing via Don Linn Collection) 
First Flight: September 28, 1947 
Delivered: August 27, 1949 
Pan Am Clipper Good Hope 
Crashed: Brazil, April 29, 1952, 
crew of 9 plus 41 passengers killed 
Total Time: 6,844 hours 
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15940 


N1040V 


377-10-26 (Boeing Archives via Ed Davies) 15941 
First Flight: September 23, 1949 

Delivered: October 31, 1949 

Pan Am Clipper Invincible 

Total Time: September 1959, 25,558.39 hours 
Returned to Boeing: August 4, 1960 


N1041V 


HC-AFS/ AGA Linea Internacional Aereas SA, 


15943 


SE-BDP 
G-ALSA 


Princess Everetta Maria 
Ferried Quito, Ecuador. Seized. 
Presumed scrapped: 1967 


377-10-28 (Boeing via Don Linn Collection) 15944 


First Flight: July 6, 1949 
Delivered: October 12, 1949 


SILA, ntu OY-DFY 

BOAC RMA Cathay G-ALSB 

Crashed: December 25, 1954, N103Q 
Prestwick, Scotland N408Q 


377-10-26 (Walter Matsushige) 15942 
First Flight: October 5, 1949 

Delivered: November 8, 1949 

Pan Am Clipper Yankee, Clipper Northern Light 
Total Time: September 1959, 24,593.28 hours 
Alfred Equipment Corp., October 25, 1961 
Scrapped: Miami, May 1966 


N1042V 


377-10-28 (Earl Holmquist) 15945 


First Flight: September 16, 1949 
Delivered: October 24, 1949 


SILA (Danish Air Lines), ntu LN-LAF 
BOAC RMA Champion G-ALSC 
Transocean, February 3, 1959 N1010 
Transocean, ntu N406Q 


Airline Equipment Co. September 1, 1960 
Lee Mansdorf — aircraft broker 
Aero Spacelines, broken up for spares 


377-10-26 (Boeing Historical Archives 110796) 
First Flight: December 5, 1949 

Delivered: December 30, 1949 

Pan Am Clipper Polynesia, Clipper Morningstar 
Total Time: September 1959, 29,701.03 hours 
Returned to Boeing: January 25, 1961 

Aero Spacelines, 1963, broken up, Mojave 


377-10-28 (Earl Holmquist) 
First Flight: October 28, 1949 

Delivered: December 2, 1949 

SILA (Norwegian Air Lines), ntu 

BOAC RMA Centaurus 

Transocean, February 3, 1959 

Transocean, October 14, 1959 

Airline Equipment Co. September 1, 1960 
Lee Mansdorf — aircraft broker 

Aero Spacelines, broken up for spares 


377-10-28 


(Boeing Historical Archives 110836) 15947 


First Flight: November 9, 1949 
Delivered: December 16, 1949 

SILA, ntu 

BOAC RMA Cassiopeia 

Transocean, September 7, 1958 
Transocean, October 14, 1959 

Airline Equipment Co. September 1, 1960 
Lee Mansdorf — aircraft broker 

Aero Spacelines, broken up for spares 


N74601 


377-10-30 (Boeing Historical Archives P9117) 15948 
First Flight: March 18, 1949 
Delivered: July 29, 1949 
Northwest Stratocruiser Manila 
Lockheed Aircraft, 1959, 

Total Time: 30,734 hours 
Lee Mansdorf — aircraft broker 
Aero Spacelines, broken up, 
Santa Barbara, California, 1967 


N74602 


377-10-30 (Boeing Historical Archives P9437) 
First Flight: March 28, 1949 
Delivered: June 22, 1949 
Northwest Stratocruiser Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
Stratocruiser Seattle-Tacoma 
Lockheed Aircraft, 1959, 
Total Time: 30,860 hours 
Lee Mansdorf — aircraft broker 
Aero Spacelines — 1963, 
subsequently broken up, Mojave 
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15949 


N74603 


N74606 


15954 


N74608 


100 


377-10-30 (Milo Peltzer Collection) 
First Flight: April 9, 1949 
Delivered: July 10, 1949 
Northwest Stratocruiser Chicago, 
Stratocruiser New York, 
Stratocruiser Seattle-Tacoma 
Lockheed Aircraft, September 1960, 
Total Time: 31,071 hours 
Lee Mansdorf — aircraft broker 
Aero Spacelines — 1963, 
subsequently broken up, Mojave 1982 


377-10-30 (Northwest) 
First Flight: August 22, 1949 
Delivered: September 13, 1949 
Northwest Stratocruiser Washington 
Lockheed Aircraft, December 1959, 
Total Time: 30,479 hours 
Lee Mansdorf — aircraft broker 
Aero Spacelines — 1963, 
subsequently broken up, Mojave 


No Photo Available 


377-10-30 


First Flight: October 10, 1949 

Delivered: October 21, 1949 

Northwest Stratocruiser Tokyo 

Ditched: Puget Sound near Seattle 
April 2, 1956, five killed 

"Total Time: 18,489 hours 


15950 


N74604 


15955 


N74609 


377-10-30 (Milo Peltzer Collection) 
First Flight: July 20, 1949 
Delivered: August 11, 1949 
Northwest Stratocruiser New York, 
Stratocruiser Detroit 
Lockheed Aircraft, October 1959, 
Total Time: 29,763 hours 
Lee Mansdorf — aircraft broker 
Aero Spacelines — 1963, 
subsequently broken up, Mojave 


N74605 


% 
) 


15953 (left) 


N74607 


377-10-30 (William Т. Larkins) 15956 
First Flight: November 5, 1949 
Delivered: November 18, 1949 
Northwest Stratocruiser Alaska, N74610 


Stratocruiser Portland 

Lockheed Aircraft, December 1959, 
Total Time: 31,005 hours 

Lee Mansdorf — aircraft broker 

Aero Spacelines — 1963, 
subsequently broken up, Mojave 
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15951 (above) 377-10-30 


(Captain Casimir Falenczykowski 
via Donald E. Falenczykowski) 


First Flight: August 10, 1949 

Delivered: August 28, 1949 

Northwest Stratocruiser Chicago, 
Stratocruiser Newark 

Lockheed Aircraft, December 1959, 
Total Time: 30,841 hours 

Lee Mansdorf — aircraft broker 

Aero Spacelines — 1963, 
subsequently broken up, Mojave 


377-10-30 (Northwest) 

First Flight: September 11, 1949 

Delivered: September 21, 1949 

Northwest Stratocruiser Honolulu, 
subsequently had weather radar installed 
in nose and was christened 
Stratocruiser Rudolph with the Radar Nose 

Damaged: Minneapolis August 14, 1959, 
sold against insurance claim 

Alex Rozawek, Newark, New Jersey 

RANSA, parted out at Minneapolis 


377-10-30 


(Terry Waddington) 


First Flight: December 8, 1949 
Delivered: December 21, 1949 
Northwest Stratocruiser Orient Express, 
Stratocruiser Formosa, Stratocruiser Shanghai 
Lockheed Aircraft, December 1959, 
Total Time: 30,866 hours 
Lee Mansdorf — aircraft broker 
Aero Spacelines — 1963, 
subsequently broken up, Mojave 


15957 377-10-29 (Milo Peltzer Collection) 

First Flight: March 12, 1949 

Delivered: June 13, 1949 

AOA Flagship Great Britain, Flagship Europe, 
Flagship Scandinavia 

Pan Am, September 25, 1950, Clipper America, 
Clipper Australia 

Destroyed: Belly landing, Tokyo, 
August 5, 1959 

Total Time: 25,371 hours 


N90941 


15958 


N90942 


377-10-29 (Milo Peltzer Collection) 15959 
First Flight: July 8, 1949 
Delivered: July 29, 1949 
AOA Flagship Europe, Flagship Great Britain 
Pan Am, September 25, 1950, 
Clipper Glory of the Skies 
Stored: Miami, September 1959, 
Total Time: 31,726.42 hours 
Returned to Boeing: January 25, 1961 
Lee Mansdorf — aircraft broker 
Aero Spacelines 1963, broken up, Mojave 


N90943 


— 
PAA 


"шы. = 


377-10-29 (John Hunziker) 
First Flight: August 2, 1949 
Delivered: August 19, 1949 
AOA Flagship Holland, Flagship Europe 
Pan Am, September 25, 1950, 
Clipper Sovereign of the Skies 
Ditched: Honolulu to San Francisco, 
October 16, 1956 
Total Time: 19,820 hours 


15960 377-10-29 (Bob Whelan) 
First Flight: August 30, 1949 
Delivered: September 16, 1949 
AOA Flagship Ireland 
Pan Am, September 25, 1950, 
Clipper Romance of the Skies 
Lost: San Francisco to Honolulu, 
November 9, 1957, 44 passengers and 
crew killed 
Total Time: 23,691 hours 


N90944 


PAA 


19094 7 


15963 377-10-29 


First Flight: November 1, 1949 
Delivered: November 18, 1949 


N90947 AOA Flagship Denmark 
Pan Am, September 25, 1950, 
Clipper Good Hope, 
Clipper Queen of the Pacific 
September 1959, Total Time:30,852.23 hours 
4X-AOD Israeli Aircraft Industries, February 2, 1962 
4X-FOG Israeli Air Force 
4X-FPX/098 Israeli Air Force Zipori 


(William Т. Larkins) 


15961 


N90945 


N90948 


4X-AOI/ FOI 
4X-FPY /095 


377-10-29 (William T. Larkins) 15962 
First Flight: September 23, 1949 
Delivered: October 6, 1949 
AOA Flagship Norway 
Pan Am, September 25, 1950, 
Clipper Monarch of the Skies 
September 1959, Total Time: 31,041.31 hours 
Stored: Miami, 1960 
Returned to Boeing: February 7, 1961 
Lee Mansdorf — aircraft broker 
RANSA 
Repossessed by Boeing: July 1964 
Miami Air Charters, January 1967 
Scrapped: Miami, April 1968 


N90946 


(Bob Dernberger via 15965 
Wayne McPherson Gomes) 


First Flight: December 7, 1949 


Delivered: January 5, 1950 N31225 
AOA Flagship Scotland G-ANTX 
Pan Am, September 25, 1950, 

Clipper Mandarin, Clipper Eclipse 
September 1959, Total Time: 30,862.58 hours N107Q 
Israeli Aircraft Industries, February 2, 1962 N412Q 


Israeli Air Force February 1, 1964, Massada 
wfu September 1975 


377-10-29 (Milo Peltzer Collection) 
First Flight: October 29, 1949 
Delivered: November 10, 1949 
AOA Flagship Sweden 
Pan Am, September 25, 1950, 
Clipper Queen of the Skies 
September 1959, Total Time: 30,658.18 hours 
Stored: San Francisco 1961 


4X-AOG/FOD Israeli Aircraft Industries, February 2, 1962 
4X-FPZ/096 


Israeli Air Force, February 1, 1964 Yodfat 


377-10-34 (Earl Holmquist) 
First Flight: July 8, 1949 
Delivered: September 28, 1949 
United Air Lines Mainliner Hawaii 
BOAC, December 1954, RMA Cleopatra 
Ghana Airways titles, 1959 
Babb Company — aircraft brokers 
Transocean, July 25, 1959, ntu 
Transocean, ntu 
Airline Equipment Company, 

September 1, 1960 
Lee Mansdorf — aircraft broker 
Lloyd Dorsett, Norman, Oklahoma, June 1963 
Aero Spacelines, Mojave, Scrapped: 1964 
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15966 


N31226 
G-ANTY 


N108Q 
N413Q 


15969 


N31229 
G-ANUB 


United 


377-10-34 (William T. Larkins) 

First Flight: October 12, 1949 

Delivered: October 28, 1949 

United Air Lines Mainliner Kauai 

BOAC, October 1954, RMA Coriolanus 

Babb Company — aircraft brokers 

Transocean Air Lines, July 27, 1959, ntu 

Transocean Air Lines, ntu 

Airline Equipment Company, 
September 1, 1960 

Lee Mansdorf — aircraft broker 

Aero Spacelines, Mojave, broken up 


377-10-34 (William Т. Larkins) 
First Flight: December 9, 1949 

Delivered: December 30, 1949 

United Air Lines Mainliner Hilo 

BOAC, September 1954, RMA Calypso 

Leased to: West African Airways, 1957 

Ghana Airways titles, 1959 

Stansted, England, broken up, January 8, 1960 
Total Time: 18,955 hours 


15967 


N31227 
G-ANTZ 


N106Q 
апо 


15970 


N31230 


No Photo Available 


377-10-34 (William T. Larkins) 15968 


First Flight: November 21, 1949 
Delivered: December 14, 1949 


United Air Lines Mainliner Hana Maui N31228 
BOAC, December 12, 1954, RMA Cordelia G-ANUA 
Leased to: Ghana Airways, July 1958 

Nigerian Airways titles, 1959 

Babb Company — aircraft brokers N109Q 
Transocean Air Lines, April 1959, ntu N4140 


Transocean Air Lines, ntu 

Airline Equipment Company, 
September 1, 1960 

Lee Mansdorf — aircraft broker 

Aero Spacelines 1963, Mojave, broken up 


377-10-34 15971 

First Flight: December 19, 1949 

Delivered: January 13, 1950 

United Air Lines Mainliner Oahu 

Crashed: San Francisco Bay, near Redwood 
City, September 12, 1951, three crew killed 

Total Time: 1,971 hours 


N31231 
G-ANUC 


377-10-34 (Earl Holmquist) 
First Flight: November 18, 1949 
Delivered: December 2, 1949 
United Air Lines Mainliner Waipahu 
ВОАС, December 1954, RMA Cameronian 
Nigerian Airways titles, 1959 
Babb Company — aircraft brokers 
Transocean Air Lines, August 1959, ntu 
Transocean Air Lines, ntu 
Airline Equipment Company, 

September 1, 1960 
Lee Mansdorf — aircraft broker 
Aero Spacelines 1963, Mojave, broken up 


377-10-34 (Don Linn Collection) 
First Flight: December 30, 1949 

Delivered: January 27, 1950 

United Air Lines Mainliner Kano 

BOAC, December 1954, RMA Clio 

Nigerian Airways titles, 1958 

Stansted, England, broken up, January 8, 1960 
Total Time: 15,826 hours 


15974 


G-AKGH 


N137A 
N402Q 


377-10-32 (Boeing Historical Archives 163378) 


First Flight: September 1, 1949 

Delivered: November 15, 1949 

BOAC RMA Caledonia 

Babb Company — aircraft brokers 

Transocean, August 1958 

Transocean 

Airline Equipment Company, 
September 1, 1960 

Lee Mansdorf — aircraft broker 

Aero Spacelines 1963 

Destroyed: Ground collision with N90942, 
Mojave, 1969 


N100Q 
N405Q 


377-10-32 (Earl Holmquist) 15976 


First Flight: December 5, 1949 
Delivered: January 10, 1950 


BOAC RMA Caribou G-AKGJ 
West African Airways titles, 1957 

Babb Company — aircraft brokers N102Q 
Transocean, January 1959 N407Q 
Transocean 


Airline Equipment Company, 
September 1, 1960 
Lee Mansdorf — aircraft broker 
Aero Spacelines 1963, subsequently scrapped 


377-10-32 (Earl Holmquist) 

First Flight: December 29, 1949 

Delivered: February 6, 1950 

BOAC RMA Cambria 

Babb Company — aircraft brokers 

Transocean, January 1959, ntu 

Transocean, ntu 

Airline Equipment Company, 
September 1, 1960 

Lee Mansdorf — aircraft broker 

Aero Spacelines 1963, scrapped, 
parts to N1024V 
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15977 


G-AKGK 


N104Q 
N409Q 


SIGNIFICANT DATES 


Key DATES IN THE HISTORY OF THE BOEING 377 STRATOCRUISER 


June 20, 1942 
Preliminary engineering summary pre- 
pared for XC-97. 


January 23, 1943 
Contract approved for three XC-97s. 


November 9, 1944 
XC-97 makes its first flight. Boeing 
announces commercial model 377. 


January 9, 1945 

Transcontinental record flight: Seattle, 
Washington to Washington, D.C., 2,323 
miles flown in 6 hours, 4 minutes. 


July 6, 1945 
Contract signed for first 10 YC-97s. 


November 28, 1945 

Pan Am becomes launch customer for 
the Stratocruiser and orders 20 aircraft 
at a cost of $25 million. SILA orders 
four aircraft on February 28, 1946; 
Northwest 10 planes on March 13; fol- 


377-10-32 (Earl Holmquist) 

First Flight: January 17, 1950 

Delivered: February 17, 1950 

BOAC RMA Canopus 

Ghana Airways titles, 1958 

Babb Company — aircraft brokers 

Transocean, March 1959 

Transocean 

Airline Equipment Company, 
September 1, 1960 

Lee Mansdorf — aircraft broker 

Aero Spacelines 1963, scrapped 


lowed by eight 377s for American 
Overseas Airways on March 21; and 
United Air Lines, seven 377s on 
August 6; and BOAC purchases six on 
August 30, 1946. 


July 2, 1947 

First Stratocruiser, NX90700 msn 
15922, rolled-out at Boeing Field, Seat- 
tle, Washington. 


July 8, 1947 

Boeing Test Pilot John B. Fornasero, 
Co-pilot Robert Т. Lamson, and N.D. 
Showalter, Boeing chief of test flight, 
made the Stratocruiser’s first flight 
from Boeing Field. 


September 3, 1948 

CAA grants Type Certificate No. 812 
and certifies Stratocruiser at gross 
weight of 142,500 pounds (7,500 
pounds more than Boeing guaranteed) 
and approves flight manuals. 


15978 377-10-32 (ATP/Airliners America) 
First Flight: January 25, 1950 
Delivered: March 7, 1950 
G-AKGL BOAC RMA Cabot 
Babb Company — aircraft brokers 
N86Q Transocean, September 1958 
N404Q Transocean 
Airline Equipment Company, 
September 1, 1960 
Lee Mansdorf — aircraft broker 
N9600H Aero Spacelines 1963, subsequently scrapped 
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January 31, 1949 
Pan Am takes delivery of its first Stra- 
tocruiser N1025V at Washington 
National Airport. 


April 1, 1949 
Pan Am begins scheduled Stratocruiser 
service: San Francisco to Honolulu. 


December 8, 1949 
BOAC inaugurates London to New 
York Stratocruiser service. 


January 15, 1950 

United begins San Francisco—Honolulu 
service with N31225, msn 15965, Main- 
liner Hawaii. 


April 3, 1950 
First year of Stratocruiser service ends 
with more than 160,000 revenue pas- 
sengers carried, more than 2,200 ocean 
crossings, and more than 500 transcon- 
tinental trips. 


(continued next page) 


15979 377-10-32 


First Flight: February 1, 1950 
Delivered: March 25, 1950 


G-AKGM BOAC RMA Castor 

Babb Company — aircraft brokers 
N105Q Transocean, March 1959 
N410Q Transocean 


Airline Equipment Company, 
September 1, 1960 

Lee Mansdorf — aircraft broker 

Aero Spacelines 1963, stored at Oakland 

Scrapped: Mojave, March 1968 
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(Earl Holmquist) 


May 27, 1950 

BOAC Stratocruiser RMA Caledonia, 
G-AKGH msn 15974, makes the first of 
two relief flights from London to Win- 
nipeg, Canada, with aid for victims of 
the Red River flooding. Two flights 
carrying 18,500 pounds of supplies 
were made. The balance of the 
$310,000 worth of aid was sent by ship. 


June 1, 1950 
Northwest begins transcontinental 
Stratocruiser service. 


September 8, 1950 

Northwest files a $24,798,506 suit 
against Boeing for delivery delays, loss 
of revenue from perceived Stratocruiser 
operations, failure of the Stratocruiser 
to meet minimum guarantees, and lack 
of spare parts supplies. (Northwest 
dropped the suit on August 3, 1951.) 


September 25, 1950 

Pan Am acquires American Overseas 
Airways and its fleet of eight Stra- 
tocruisers, N90941 through N90948. 


April 29, 1952 
Pan Am's Clipper Good Hope, N1039V 
msn 15939, is lost over Brazil. 


May 1, 1952 
BOAC begins Caribbean service from 
New York to Nassau. All-tourist class 


“Mayflower” flights from London to 
New York introduced. 


January 2, 1955 

United ceases Stratocruiser operations. 
Remaining six aircraft are sold to 
BOAC to replace temporarily ground- 
ed de Havilland Comets. 


March 26, 1955 

Pan Am's N1032V, msn 15932, Clipper 
United States en route from Portland to 
Honolulu, loses number three engine 
and propeller and ditches 35 miles off 
the Oregon Coast. 


October 16, 1956 

Pan Am's N90943, msn 15959, Clipper 
Sovereign of the Skies, ditches halfway 
between Honolulu and San Francisco. 


The entire crew of seven and 24 pas- 


sengers are rescued. 


November 9, 1957 

Pan Am's N90944, msn 15960, Clipper 
Romance of the Skies mysteriously crash- 
es in the Pacific with the loss of eight 
crew and 36 passengers. 


November 11, 1957 

Nearing the end of its commercial life, 
Boeing estimates that the Stratocruiser 
fleet has flown 348,765,941 miles as of 
June 1957. 


April 15, 1958 

The Babb Co., aircraft brokers, begin to 
resell Stratocruisers taken by Boeing 
on trade for new 707 jets. 


August 1958 

Transocean takes delivery of its first of 
10 ex-BOAC Stratocruisers. Six of the 
aircraft were converted by the non- 
scheduled airline at its Oakland main- 
tenance base with 60 economy class 
seats and 26 sleeperette seats. 


September 15, 1960 
Northwest retires its last Stratocruiser. 


December 18, 1960 

The last Pan Am Stratocruiser flight, 
flown by N90947, from Honolulu to San 
Francisco. The aircraft are subsequently 
withdrawn from use, and Pan Am 
trades a number of Stratocruisers back 
to Boeing as down payment for 707 jets. 


March 1962 

Israeli Aircraft Industries/Israeli Air 
Force takes delivery of first Stratocruis- 
ers. The Israeli Air Force will eventually 
operate five ex-Pan Am Stratocruisers 
(N1025V, N1030V, N90946, N90947, and 
N90948) and nine ex-USAF KC-97F/G. 


September 16, 1962 
Aero Spacelines' B-377PG "Pregnant 
Guppy” makes its maiden flight. 


A mix of eight ex-Northwest and ex-Transocean Stratocruisers in storage at Mojave, July 1968. The aircraft would slowly be 
scrapped, some remaining as late as 1975. (Terry Waddington) 
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The Stratocruiser is a cult airplane. To 
many, the big four-engine jumboliner was 
the most opulent piston-powered airliner 
ever to fly the trade, and it set the standard = Ж, 
for first class air travel. To others it was = = 
just big and ugly, and had а tendency to 
fall from the sky. T hose who flew or rode 
the "Strat" loved them. Those who worked 
on them had a different opinion. | 

The plane was big, big in every way: a wing span of 141 feet with a wing area of 1,769 
square feet, and a fuselage length of 110 feet. Height at the nose was 20.5 feet and the tail 
reached 38 feet into the sky. Four water-injected Pratt & Whitney 4,360 cubic inch 
TSB3-G 28 cylinder radial engines rated at 3,500 takeoff horsepower turned four 16 foot, 
7 inch diameter four-blade Hamilton Standard Hydromatic (or Curtiss Electric) 
reversible props to lift the 142,500 pound gross weight airliner into the air. The plane 
could cruise above the weather at 30,000 feet, covering the ground at 340 mph, and span 


nearly 4,000 miles while passengers slept in full-sized 
berths or socialized in the downstairs lounge. AIRLINER TECH E 
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